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Judge Lecompte and the “Sack of Lawrence,” 
May 21, 1856 


James C, MALIN 
Part ONE: THE CONTEMPORARY PHASE 


HE so-called “sack of Lawrence” of May 21, 1856, according to 
Kansas traditions, was perpetrated by Sheriff Samuel Jones, 
under orders of the United States District Court, presided over by 
Chief Justice Samuel D. Lecompte (1814-1888). Only occasionally 
has anything like a correct version of that day’s events been told. 
On May 21, 1856, a posse of supporters of the territorial govern- 
ment, many of whom were from Missouri, assembled on the ridge 
west of Lawrence, at the call of United States Marshal Israel B. 
Donaldson. His purpose was to have aid at hand to support him in 
the service of official papers pertaining to his duties as officer of the 
United States District Court. Leaving the main posse behind, 
Deputy Marshal W. P. Fain served his papers in Lawrence, with- 
drew, and, official duties being completed, the posse was disbanded. 
At that time Sheriff Samuel J. Jones, of Douglas county, called the 
men into his service, alleging the need of aid in making arrests and 
abating nuisances under authority of the grand jury, the objectives 
being the New England Emigrant Aid Company hotel, and the two 
Lawrence newspapers, the Herald of Freedom, and the Kansas Free 
State. The presses and office equipment of these newspapers were 
destroyed, and the type thrown into the river. And before Jones’ 
mob departed, the house of Gov. Charles Robinson, southwest of 
town, was burned, and an undetermined amount of damage in the 
nature of looting and vandalism occurred. No Lawrence people 
were killed, or seriously injured. This was the “sack of Lawrence.” 
In order to justify the action of Jones, the Proslavery newspapers 
alleged that Jones was executing the orders of the grand jury or of 
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the United States District Court, Judge Lecompte’s division. This 
claim of right under law, played directly into the hands of the 
Free-State party, in Kansas, and the newly organized Republican 
party in federal politics, which were engaged, for political purposes 
in the midst of the presidential campaign, in pinning all Kansas 
troubles upon the federal government, as represented by the Demo- 
cratic party and the Pierce administration. In fact, the excesses of 
the presidential campaign are the major explanation of the so- 
called Kansas Civil War of 1856, with Bleeding Kansas as the princi- 
pal stock in trade of the newly launched Republican party, composed 
of discordant elements whose only point of coherence was this one 
issue of opposition to the extension of slavery into the territories, 
epitomized by Kansas. 


THE IMMEDIATE SETTING, 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1856 


On March 30, 1855, the election of the first territorial legislature 
was held and Proslavery men won. According to the census taken 
preceding the election, settlers of slave state origin were present in 
a clear majority. Although facts are not available to provide proof 
one way or another, the reasonable presumption is that the so-called 
Proslavery party could have carried the election decisively. Upon 
that basis, the action of Missourians in invading Kansas and voting 
illegally, was an inexcusable blunder. The Free-State men repudi- 
ated the legislature as “Bogus,” and capitalized upon the situation 
politically in the states. For that development the Proslavery party 
had only itself to blame. 

The next step in Kansas local developments is a different matter. 
Free-State men called two conventions; at Big Springs, September 
5, and at Topeka, September 19, 1855. The Big Springs convention 
organized the Free-State party as a political weapon to unite Free- 
State sympathizers of all shades of opinion upon the single issue. 
Another element controlled the Topeka convention, which decided 
to launch a state government movement, some going so far as to 
advocate setting it in operation in defiance of the territorial gov- 
ernment, even if such action led to a test of force. More moderate 
counsels prevailed for the most part, however, in March, 1856, 
stopping with the overt act of installing the officers under the 
Topeka constitution and standing in readiness to take further action. 
A bill was introduced into the house of representatives to admit 
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Kansas into the Union under this constitution and government, 
headed by Charles Robinson, the political agent of the New Eng- 
land Emigrant Aid Company in Kansas. 

While these events were maturing during the early months of 
1856, the presidential campaign was moving rapidly into the nomi- 
nating convention stage. The American party met at Philadelphia, 
February 22, and split on the slavery issue. This party was the 
political aspect of a violent nativist movement—100 percent Amer- 
icans—hostile to foreign immigrants, especially to the Catholic 
population. Antiforeign and anti-Catholic riots had occurred in 
several places during the years immediately preceding this election 
of 1856. The American party had minimized the slavery question, 
as a secondary issue, but when the Philadelphia convention split, 
it meant that the sectional controversy based upon slavery gained 
the ascendancy even in the ranks of the political nativists, depriving 
the American party of its primary reason for existence. 

The process of welding together all opponents of the Democratic 
party supporting the administration was well under way with the 
opening of the year 1856; Northern Whigs, anti-Nebraska Democrats, 
Freesoilers, and in some respects most important, Americans. Na- 
thaniel P. Banks, an American, had been elected speaker of the 
house of representatives by the anti-administration coalition. The 
Republican party elements held a preliminary national convention 
at Pittsburgh, February 22. John C. Frémont, a Republican aspirant 
for the nomination, and Banks, were collaborating in the task of 
capitalizing upon the Kansas situation. 

In relation to the nativist sentiment it is important to call atten- 
tion to the manner in which the issue crossed party lines. Amos 
Lawrence, treasurer of the New England Emigrant Aid Company, 
was a major force in the American party in Massachusetts, and 
Robinson was the company’s political agent in the Territory of 
Kansas. In the Democratic party, Senator Atchison of Missouri was 
a nativist in sentiment and agreed with the Know-Nothings in his 
attitude toward foreigners, while opposing them as a political party, 
because the American party would divide and weaken the Demo- 
cratic party. He co-operated in attempting to add the anti-foreign 
Clayton amendment to the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and was even 
accused of being the author of it. Thus Amos Lawrence and Atchi- 
son were in agreement on nativism as an attitude, but opposed in 
their views on how to implement it partywise, and were opposed 
also in attitude toward slavery. Confusion and contradiction in 
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ideas and emotions was the most characteristic feature of this 
decade of the 1850's. Unless that fact is understood and fully 
appreciated, the history of the decade is quite incomprehensible. 

Frémont and Charles Robinson had been associated briefly in 
California politics at an earlier time, and Frémont used this as an 
excuse for writing to Robinson, agent of the New England Emigrant 
Aid Company, about the current situation and the advantages of 
co-operation. That letter was published, but Frémont had not sent 
it direct to Robinson. Banks acted as intermediary, writing to Rob- 
inson a covering letter, dated March 19, which was not printed.” 
Banks urged the Frémont candidacy. “We are in expectation of 
being able to do something in Congress,” he wrote, “that will [be] 
an effectual aid to Kansas. . . . The Kansas question will meet 
its first decision in the House this week, and I think it will not be 
against us.” Upon two matters in particular Kansas did expect 
favorable house action, the admission of Kansas under the Topeka 
constitution, and, in the meantime, the seating of Andrew H. Reeder 
in the house as delegate from the territory of Kansas. 

The house did act on March 19, the day Banks dated his letter 
to Robinson, in authorizing a special committee on the Kansas 
troubles generally, and in reference to elections particularly. The 
committee, composed of William A. Howard of Michigan, as chair- 
man, John Sherman of Ohio, and Mordicai Oliver of Missouri, 
opened its first session in Lecompton, April 18, and its second on 
April 23, expecting hearings to begin at Lawrence the next day. 

In the senate, Douglas had made a report on Kansas, March 12, 
denouncing the New England Emigrant Aid Company, and the 
Topeka state movement. Collamer of Vermont, presented a minor- 
ity report upholding the Free-State cause and suggesting repeal of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act or admission of Kansas. On March 17, 
Douglas introduced his Kansas bill to enable Kansas to form a state 
government and apply for admission upon attaining the minimum 
population necessary for a congressman, and specifying six months’ 
residence as the minimum qualification for voting. 

In his correspondence from Washington, dated March 12, Horace 
Greeley wrote of the Douglas report on Kansas: “No man could 
have made his Report who did not mean to earn the gratitude of 
the Slave Power. . . . I shall consider Mr. Douglas henceforth 
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an aspirant for the Cincinnati nomination. Two days later, 
Greeley repeated that the Douglas report was “his bold bid for 
Southern favor.” ® 

In connection with Douglas’ speech, upon his Kansas-Nebraska 
report and bill, the New York Tribune accused him of making a 
threat against the antislavery men: “We will subdue you!” The use 
of this phrase or anything of similar meaning was denied by Douglas, 
but to no avail. The New York Tribune printed a lead editorial, 
March 24, under that phrase as a text: 

When the arch-traitor from Illinois recently vomited his rage upon the Senate 
in his declaration, “We intend to subdue you,” he only reechoed the war- 
whoop which, from the beginning of things, the principle of Evil in the world 
has forever shouted its warfare upon the Good. 

The editor cited the Asiatic religions as recognizing that principle 
of the warfare of Good and Evil. Also: “To ‘subdue’ the race of 
man, Satan crawled on his belly and ate dirt in Eden.” Then, as 
examples of the conflict of evil against good, reference was made 
to the Prometheus theme, the Pharoahs against Moses, and Judas 
against Christ, with application to the contemporary scene: “The 
Douglases and Pierces of that day declared that, by the united in- 
strumentality of Judas and the Doctors, they would ‘subdue’ the 
Godlike on the Cross of Calvary.” 

Reverting to Xerxes against the Greeks, the editor continued his 

alleged parallels with the Medieval church against Luther, the 
Stuart kings against Parliament, and King George against his 
American colonies, with victory in each case for “Good”: 
The godless crowd who resist man’s emancipation and enlightenment, who op- 
pose every step of progress and cry out, “We will subdue you!” to the agents 
and agencies of social regeneration, diminish in numbers and force with the 
lapse of every century. 

Very early in the year, and prior to the actual organization of the 
Republican party nationally, Horace Greeley had written frankly 
from Washington to his managing editor, Dana, February 16, 1856: 
“We cannot (I fear) admit Reeder; we cannot admit Kansas as a 
State; we can only make issues on which to go to the people at the 
Presidential election.” ¢ 

On May 19 and 20, Sen. Charles Sumner delivered a prepared 
speech, “The Crime Against Kansas,” including an indecent personal 
attack upon Senator Butler of South Carolina. On May 22, Rep- 
resentative Brooks, of South Carolina, a relative of the elderly Sena- 
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tor Butler, attacked Sumner, beating him with a cane. Although 
Sumner’s conduct was inexcusable according to any code of common 
decency, two wrongs did not make a right. Besides, Brooks’ as- 
sault made an antislavery hero of Sumner, diverting attention from 
the gravity of his offense. The dating of this excitement is critical 
to the Kansas story, because the Jones “sack of Lawrence” occurred 
May 21, the news reaching the East in the midst of the furor over 
Sumner, and with the Democratic and Republican national con- 
ventions coming up June 2 and 17, respectively. 

The Pottawatomie massacre of five Proslavery men on the night of 
May 24-25, by John Brown, would appear to have been something 
that Proslavery men could have used to offset the Sumner and Law- 
rence excitement. It did not work out in that manner, however. 
The Proslavery men did not appear to have understood the possi- 
bilities of the art of propaganda, and the Free-State men suppressed 
and falsified the facts.® 

On June 1, in the Plymouth Congregational church in Chicago, 
the Rev. J. E. Roy preached a sermon in which he attacked Douglas 
personally, charging him again, among other things, with the threat 
“We will subdue you!” On July 4, Douglas addressed a letter to 
Roy calling attention to the error of his charges: 

I send this letter to you, instead of to the newspapers, for the purpose of giving 
you an opportunity of doing justice to me and to the cause of truth, which I 
trust you will regard a Christian duty, in the same pulpit where the injury 
was committed. 

At first a private letter, it was soon released to the press, but the 
falsehood “We will subdue you!” once at large, could not be over- 
taken, and throughout the campaign the Republican press rang 
all the changes on the theme.® 


THE JUDICIARY IN KANSAS 


The Kansas-Nebraska act of May 30, 1854, had authorized terri- 
torial governments of the traditional type in the two territories, 
based upon the theory of three independent and equal departments, 
legislative, executive, and judicial. The judiciary, in turn, was 
created with powers identical with that branch in other territories. 
The jurisdiction was of a dual character, or mixed type, which was 
in itself in no respect different from former delegations of power. 


5. Malin, John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-six. As the title of this book indicates, 
the central themes, the facts and the legend about the facts, are contrasted. As background 
for this treatment, much of the territorial history of Kansas was rewritten in the perspective 
of new manuscript materials. 
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It was the duty of the United States District Court for the territory 
to apply two bodies of legislation; the acts of congress applicable 
in the territory, and the acts of the territorial legislature. In Kansas 
this traditional arrangement afforded the basis of difficulties, be- 
cause the Free-State party, challenging the legality of the election 
of the legislature of 1855, repudiated that body and all legislation 
enacted by it as illegal—bogus—and refused to obey the territorial 
laws, or recognize as legal the county governments and their officers, 
created by authority of the territorial legislature. Thus, a situation 
was created in which the Free-State people accepted the authority 
of the United States District Court and its acts when functioning 
under federal law, but questioned the right to enforce territorial 
“Bogus” law. By so doing, the Free-State men imposed upon them- 
selves a dangerous course, and one that was pursued with only a 
limited success.” 

At this point, it is in order to insert a word about the structure of 
the judiciary. The judge presided over the court. The attorney 
for the territory, and the district attorneys, were the law officers 
charged with the prosecution of violators of the law. The clerk of 
the court kept the records of judicial proceedings. The grand jury 
carried out investigations of law violation, with a certain co-operation 
of the judge and prosecuting attorney, but the action of the grand 
jury in voting indictments was an independent function, under the 
foreman as presiding officer, both the judge and the prosecuting 
attorney being excluded. Indictments must be prepared and signed, 
however, by the district attorney. Upon the voting of an indict- 
ment, it must be endorsed by the foreman as a “True Bill,” and 
presented in open court, when it became a part of the record of the 
court in the “Journal.” The prosecution before the court then be- 
came the responsibility of the district attorney. The marshal served 
processes, subpoenas, warrants, and made arrests. The sheriff was 
a county officer, having no connection with the United States Dis- 
trict Court, unless, perchance, he might be deputized as a marshal, 
but if so, his duties would be performed as a deputy marshal, not as 
a sheriff. In the following discussion all these individual aspects 
of judicial structure, jurisdiction, and procedure, must be carefully 
differentiated by the reader, regardless of the confusion introduced 
by contemporary controversy. 

In the case of the Wakarusa War of November, 1855, Governor 
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Shannon had called out the militia. The disorders flowing from 
that procedure brought instructions to the governor from Washing- 
ton that in case military force was required in the future he should 
not call the militia, but was authorized to call upon the com- 
mandant at Fort Leavenworth for a detail from the regular armed 
forces stationed there. 

In the incidents of April, 1856, when Sheriff Jones was engaged 
in serving warrants, April 19, particularly for S. N. Wood on account 
of the Branson rescue, as Wood had just returned to Kansas, some 
of the citizens of Lawrence interfered with him. He called upon 
the governor for aid, received a detail of regular troops, and made 
his arrests April 23. Upon the latter occasion Jones was acting as 
Deputy United States Marshal as well as sheriff. After nightfall 
of the same day Jones was shot by a Free-State man, but survived. 
The presence of Lieutenant McIntosh and his federal troops had 
not afforded protection. 

The Howard committee, investigating Kansas troubles, had set 
April 24, and the Free-State Hotel in Lawrence, as the time and 
place for the contestants for the seat of territorial delegate to con- 
gress to present evidence. J. W. Whitfield sent a note, instead of 
putting in an appearance, saying “One of my chief witnesses 
(Sheriff Jones) has already been shot; on that account, others who 
are here have determined to leave. ” He stated also “I am 
and shall be unable to get my witnesses to attend the sitting of the 
committee at this place; they refusing, and with good reason, to 
expose themselves and run the risk of being assassinated whenever 
night shuts in, by a lawless band of conspirators.” Committee 
hearings were continued at the Free-State Hotel through May 12, 
except at Tecumseh, May 5-7, moving to Leavenworth for the May 
14 session. Thus Reeder’s witnesses were heard at Lawrence, and 
Whitfield’s witnesses could be heard at Leavenworth or elsewhere.® 
This congressional committee episode crystallized further among 
Proslavery men and Democrats, the idea of the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany Free-State Hotel as the symbol of Free-State and Republican 
party tyranny during the presidential campaign. 

During these proceedings, the spring term of Judge Lecompte’s 
division of the United States District Court convened at Lecompton, 
May 5. Conflict of jurisdiction between the court and the congres- 
sional committee precipitated a crisis. A. H. Reeder was summoned 
to testify before the grand jury, defied the marshal, and was sup- 
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ported by a majority of the Howard congressional committee, 
before whom he was prosecuting his contest for the seat of delegate. 
In the perspective of hindsight, no insuperable obstacle appears 
in the scene that should have prevented a conference between the 
principals, to provide a schedule by which Reeder could have given 
the grand jury a few hours of his time to testify, without disrupting 
the proceedings of the congressional investigation. But such quiet 
and reasonable conduct would not have made political capital. 
On account of the prominence of the personalities involved in this 
particular incident, the whole situation deteriorated rapidly. It 
was during this period that Lecompte was accused of charging 
the grand jury on constructive treason. The treason indictments 
were voted, but not upon the doctrine of constructive treason, 
warrants were issued, and arrests were made. 

Even though somewhat a diversion from the central issue of this 
study, certain facts must be placed in the record concerning the 
accusation against Lecompte about the treason charge to the grand 
jury. The matter was reported to the New York Tribune by “Bost- 
wick” and printed, May 19, 1856, under a Lawrence, May 9, dateline. 
After reporting what purported to be the text of Lecompte’s charge, 
Bostwick admitted: “Incredible as the above may seem it is never- 
theless, as exact as I can from memory make it, and I assure you it 
made a deep impression on my memory.” For almost a century 
Bostwick’s version, admittedly written out from memory, was ac- 
cepted and reprinted again and again, and Lecompte denounced 
upon the assumption that the language was Lecompte’s; that it was 
an authentic document, free from any taint of error, misrepresenta- 
tion, or fraud. Lecompte’s actual charge to the grand jury is not 
incredible, but the use that was made of Bostwick’s version would 
seem incredible, but for the record of it in books over nearly a cen- 
tury beginning with William A. Phillips’ Conquest of Kansas (1856), 
and Mrs. Sara T. L. Robinson’s Kansas: Its Interior and Exterior 
Life (1856). 

United States Marshal Donaldson became convinced that force 
was necessary for the service of papers in Lawrence, and called a 
posse. Note should be made at this point that he did not apply to 
the governor for aid, but acted under the authority vested directly 
in him by act of congress to call upon citizens to act as a posse. 
It is this situation that provided the setting for the events of May 
21 at Lawrence. 

As of 1856, the business district, or principal part of the town 
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of Lawrence, did not extend south of Eighth street (Henry street), 
less than three blocks on Massachusetts street, and the intersection 
of Eighth and Massachusetts streets became the defense line in 
September, 1856, difficulties. Marshal Donaldson’s posse assembled 
and established a camp ground, May 20, 21, on the ridge, possibly 
two miles west of the town, or where the ridge broadens west of the 
present university campus, and where a water supply from springs 
was available. Later the activities of the day moved toward the 
point of the hill overlooking the town. This was near Charles 
Robinson’s house, which occupied a site on what is now the eleven- 
hundred block on Louisiana street. The posse was later disbanded, 
probably in the vicinity of the main camp. To that point in the 
day’s events, there appears to be no important disagreements in the 
verifiable record. 


REPORTS BY KANSAS PROSLAVERY NEWSPAPERS 


The next, or the Jones phase of the Lawrence episode, occupied a 
separate and distinct status. The Proslavery accounts related that 
Jones called the marshal’s disbanded posse into his service as a 
sheriffs posse to execute processes, including orders from the 
grand jury to abate nuisances—the hotel, and the two presses. 
Some variants in the language and the significance thereof will be 
discussed later. 

The reports of three papers are selected as examples, the Leaven- 
worth Herald, the Atchison Squatter Sovereign, and the Lecompton 
Union. The regular Herald editor was Lucien J. Eastin, certainly 
one of the ablest men in territorial Kansas journalism, but when he 
was elected to the legislature he secured the services of H. Rives 
Pollard, a young Virginian, as associate editor. Pollard turned out 
to be a fire-eater, and was with the paper from April 13, 1855, to 
October 4, 1856. Thus the Herald for this critical period was not 
as conservatively and as ably edited as Eastin himself would have 
made it. The Squatter Sovereign was also largely in the hands of 
its junior editor, Robert S. Kelley, an extremist. The Lecompton 
Union, edited by A. W. Jones, would be found in a moderate position 
in relation to the Sovereign. In general the so-called Proslavery 
papers were as reliable as Free-State papers in handling the news, 
and in some cases more so.° 


> _ Hatin, John Brown and the Legend of Pifty-siz, chs. 3, 7, 8; Grassland Historical 
Stu (Lawrence, The author, 1950), v. chs. 6, ai: “The Nebraska Question, 
1880 1854” “(unpublished ). In the course of these oa attention has been given to the 
question of reliability of these papers, and particularl to the Ppeaate careers 
of Eastin, Kelley, Robert H. Miller, the Liberty (Mo.) Tribune, and R. T. Van Horn, 
of the Kansas City (Mo.) Enterprise. 
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The Herald of May 24, 1856, devoted its leading editorial to the 
“News From Lawrence. Rumor with her ten thousand tongues 
has various reports from Lawrence, many of which are untrue, 
and others exaggerated. We shall aim to give the most reliable 
news, and such as we believe to be true.” The resistance given 
to Sheriff Jones, and Reeder’s defiance of the marshal, was repre- 
sented as a declaration that Lawrence “would resist the laws unto 
death.” And then followed a narrative of the marshal’s and Jones’ 
action. The next week, the leading editorial was again “Lawrence 
subdued . . .,” but other news competed for attention, especially 
the first report, by way of the Westport (Mo.) Border Times of the 
Pottawatomie massacre. 

Some commentary upon these editorials is in order. Although 
unequivocal in their Proslavery position, they were moderate in 
tone, and recognized the editorial responsibility for sifting the 
rumors from “ten thousand tongues.” The two editorials differ 
in their attribution of motive. In the first the move into town to 
destroy the hotel and printing presses was assigned to the men; 
but in the second, the responsibility was placed upon Jones, who 
was said to have called the men as a sheriff's posse. Two points 
were not made clear. Jones was represented as having gone into 
town with about 20 men, but there is no accounting for the manner 
in which the larger body became involved. The second difficulty 
lies in alleging that Jones’ objective was disarming Lawrence, but 
later, the explanation was made that in destroying the hotel and 
presses, he was doing so because they “had been declared nuisances 
by the Grand Jury of the County, and their destruction was in 
obedience to law.” It is important to note that the court and 
Judge Lecompte were not implicated by this language. Such a 
wording may or may not be significant, but it is a fact nevertheless. 
Some later controversies were to turn upon the charge that Le- 
compte was personally and officially responsible. An incidental 
difference lies also in the accurate statement in the second edi- 
torial, that only the printing materials were thrown into the river, 
after the presses were broken up. 

Both editorials are in agreement, however, on points that are 
significant to any interpretation of, not only this episode, but this 
period of the Kansas troubles. The focus of Proslavery animosity 
was the Emigrant Aid Company, and upon arms which were sup- 
posedly supplied by that organization or its associates. Both edi- 
torials emphasized the contention that private, as distinguished 
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from corporate, property was supposed to have been untouched, 
including Robinson’s house. In this view of things, however, the 
fact was overlooked that the Kansas Free State was strictly private. 

Still another error was in evidence in the first editorial, which 
designated the owner of the hotel as a “society.” In fact, the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company was an incorporated business 
enterprise, promoted as such, whose shares of stock were sold to 
the public with the assurance that they would pay handsome divi- 
dends upon the investment, while aiding in making Kansas a free 
state. Amos Lawrence, the treasurer of the company, was more 
realistic, rebuked his associates for misrepresentations, and himself 
advised investors that they should look upon their purchases of 
shares as contributions to the cause. But Amos Lawrence did not 
get a hearing for his realism and sense of honorable business ethics. 
After the failure of the company as a business enterprise became 
evident, the fashionable method was to refer to it as a “society,” 
in a philanthropic sense. The Herald editorial reflects that con- 
fusion which had already become widespread. 

The Squatter Sovereign, May 27, 1856, published its story, both 
editors apparently having been present, Col. (Dr.) J. H. String- 
fellow, the senior editor, in command of infantry. Three points 
are important to this story, as related to the purpose alleged: 1. the 
surrender of arms; 2. the destruction of nuisances, the hotel and the 
printing presses, “they having been declared nuisances by the 
grand jury and ordered by the court to be abated, which was done”; 
8. the disarming of citizens found with arms in their hands. The 
article closed with a unique glow of sanctity attributable only to 
the unpredictable fertility of Kelley's mind. One must know the 
boy intimately to appreciate him to the full, but the following must 
suffice: 

During the stay in the town some cowardly assassins were discovered in 
the act of firing on the posse from concealed places, and as may be immagined, 
they met the fate they so richly merited. Except in these instances, there was 
no act of violence, and neither persons—though unarmed and at our mercy— 
nor property was molested, thus giving the lie to the charge “that our cowardice 
alone prevented our destroying the town of Lawrence at any time.” With a 
force of seven hundred and fifty men, the town disarmed and at our mercy, 
we simply executed to the letter what the law decreed, and left as though we 
had been to church—by the way, there is no church in Lawrence, but several 
free love associations. 

Note should be made of the fact that in Kelley’s language, both 
the grand jury and the court, not Lecompte, were specified as re- 
sponsible for the abatement of nuisances. 
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The Lecompton Union, edited by A. W. Jones, and published at 

the territorial capital, was aggressively Proslavery, but not as ex- 
treme as the Squatter Sovereign. Editor Jones accompanied the 
marshal’s posse, assembling first near Lecompton, May 20, and 
moving to the hill overlooking Lawrence late that afternoon. Ad- 
ditional forces arrived early Wednesday morning, May 21, altogether 
estimated at 800 men. Except for some difference in the hour of 
the day, the sequence of events was similar to other accounts. The 
remark was made in connection with the report of Fain’s arrest of 
three men, that “the town seemed almost forsaken.” Editor Jones 
then continued with a description of the Sheriff Jones role in the 
afternoon’s proceedings. Jones was represented as emaciated, as 
a result of his recent wound, scarcely able to sit upon his horse, but 
the hero of the men: 
Jones had a great many writs in his hands, but could find no one against whom 
he held them. He also had an order from the Court to demand the sur- 
render of their arms, field and side, and the demolition of the two presses 
and the Free State hotel as nuisances. 

For emphasis, one other point should be quoted: 


Before entering town, our commanders instructed each member of his com- 
pany of the consequences befalling the violation of any private property. As 
far as we can learn, they attended strictly to these instructions. One act we 
regret to mention—the firing of Robinson’s house. Although there is but 
little doubt as to the real owners of this property, yet it was a private resi- 
dence, and should have remained untouched. During the excitement, the 
Commissary, Col. Abel, of Atchison City, learned that it was on fire, and 
immediately detailed a company to suppress the flames, which was done. 
Once afterwards, we understand, Sheriff Jones had the flames suppressed, 
and the boys guilty of the act sent immediately to camp; but with regret 
we saw the building on fire that night about 10 o’clock. This we saw from 
camp, and cannot tell who set it on fire the third time. 


The political narrative continued in highly partisan style, relating 
the dismissal of Governor Reeder on charges of speculation, his 
alleged bargain with the Free-State interest, his appearance in 
Washington claiming a seat in congress as delegate from Kansas, 
the congressional investigating committee sent out to test “the truth 
of these allegations,” with the result that “the first day of this session 
[of the investigation] witnessed the assassination of an officer of the 
law. ” In the conflict over Reeder, the congressional com- 
mittee gave protection to him in defiance of territorial authority. 
The people then decided, according to Editor Jones, to teach 
the “Aid Society” better use of their means, than building forts and arming 


and equipping men to shed the blood of their fellow beings and involve the 
country in civil war. 
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We have done what we have done, and would not have anything undone 
that was done and shall do no‘more if let alone—so let our doings go forth for 
the inspection and criticism of the nation. 

At the close, Editor Jones recalled that he had forgotten to men- 
tion in its proper place—possibly this was a device of emphasis— 
“that the long conjecture of the Free-State Hotel being a fortress, 
was found to be true.” And then followed a description of the roof, 
walls, and four port holes on each side, similar to descriptions 
printed earlier in the Free-State journals.’° 


FREE-STATE HOTEL 


In view of the fact that the Free-State Hotel, built by the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company, became so conspicuously the focus 
of Proslavery hostility, it is important to introduce into the record 
some of the evidence about the manner in which Free-State people 
publicized that building. On January 25, 1856, a Kansas letter 
writer, “W,” for the Boston Traveller, dated his communication from 
the Free State Hotel: 


As I write, the heavy and measured tread of the sentinel, as he paces his 
beat on the roof above my head in the midst of a blinding snow storm, re- 
minds me that I am at the very focus towards which all eyes are now turned. 
And well that may be. This nation, at least the northern portion of it, are 
not aware that they are standing on the very brink of a volcano, just ready 
to belch forth its destructive torrents. 


The correspondent “W” represented Lawrence as being liable to 
a surprise attack at any moment: 


Gen. Robinson does not sleep at his own house, but takes his quarters here 
in this fort{r]ess, and sleeps sometimes in my room, while a company of soldiers 
are quartered in another near by. The roof of the building, three stories in 
height, has a parapet running all around it, pierced with loop holes, from which 
in a street fight there could be poured a most destructive volley of rifle balls.— 
The thorough look-out which is being kept, will, we think, prevent us being 
taken by surprise and so long as we are supposed to be well and completely 
armed and determined to die rather than be taken, to be hacked to pieces by 
demons with wood hatchets, they will not meddle with us— But we need 
arms. We must have them. Ammunition; men; all the needs of war. To be pre- 
pared for war is the best guarantee of peace. . . .” 11 


Why the “cloak and dagger” melodrama? Was there any real 
danger? Did the Free-State men actually keep up such a vigil? 
This is not the place to undertake a full examination of the evidence. 
Suffice it to say that little factual evidence is available to support 


10. The Lecompton Union story of May 24, 1856, was reprinted in the New York 
Daily Tribune, June 7, 1856, and in William A. Phillips’ The Conquest of Kansas (Boston, 
1856), pp. 304-309. 

1l. “Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 9, p. 115, clipping from Boston Daily Evening Traveller, 
February 13, 1856. 
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“W’s” crisis picture. Between the “peace treaty” closing the Waka- 
rusa War and the April-May troubles, Kansas was remarkably 
quiet.!* 

On April 12, 1856, the Herald of Freedom, financed in part at least 
by the New England Emigrant Aid Company, and edited by G. W. 
Brown, printed an article, “The ‘Free State Hotel’ Finished.” The 
construction work had started in April, 1855. In November when 
the Wakarusa War began it was unfinished, but, the article went on 
to explain, it benefited “our cause, even in its unfinished condition. 

It was into this structure the people intended to retreat, if 
driven from every other position, gather around them their house- 
hold treasures, and make a last desperate effort in the defence of their 
lives and liberties. But fate ordered otherwise.” 

The article did not explain, but there had been no armed attack 
upon Lawrence as the difficulties had been compromised. In the 
spring, work on the building was pushed to a conclusion, “and on 
this, the Twelfth of April, one year from the day the first spadeful 
of dirt was thrown up, the FREE STATE HOTEL is finished.” Then 
followed the detailed specifications of the basement and three 
stories; “stairs leading to roof, which is flat, and affords a fine prome- 
nade and a splendid view of the surrounding scenery. There are 
thirty or forty port-holes in the walls, which rise above the roof, 
plugged up now with stones, which can be knocked out with a blow 
of the butt of a Sharp’s rifle.” 

Of course, these two independent statements by Free-State writers 
do not prove that the hotel was a fortress; but they do, in an absolute 
sense, prove that that assertion was not a Proslavery lie. If it was 
not true, then it was a Free-State lie, invented by men closely 
identified with the most influential people then directing Free-State 
strategy at Lawrence. The publication of such statements to the 
world was rash, and a serious error of tactics, even if true, and if 
not true, a more severe censure is in order. This was not a melo- 
drama played by a group of exuberant children in the barn loft on 
a summer afternoon. These were adults, supposedly responsible 
for their acts, and they were playing this tragic drama, not from 
the stage of a theater, but in real life and to a national audience. 
Only a few more days were to pass when, as in a Greek tragedy, 
once the participants had made their choices, events moved with a 
seemingly fatal precision to the inevitable culminating catastrophe, 
and the Proslavery men were to use Free-State boasts in their own 
defense as justification for destroying this alleged hotel-fortress. 


12. Malin, John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-six. 
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New York TRIBUNE REPORTS 


With the destruction of the Free-State presses in Lawrence, the 
Free-State cause in the territory was temporarily without a news- 
paper, except the Topeka Tribune. The cause was not without 
newspaper publicity, however, because there were a substantial 
number of letter writers for Eastern newspapers in the territory. 
Particularly important were those writing for the New York Tribune, 
among whom William A. Phillips, “Our Own Correspondent,” was 
pre-eminent, and they injected reality into Greeley’s briefing of 
the situation to his editor, Dana, already quoted at greater length: 

we can only make issues on which to go to the people at 
the Presidential election.” 

Three editorials in the New York Daily Tribune, May 26, 1856, 
dealt with the news from Lawrence, and Kansas. The first an- 
nounced that: 

“The King is dead—Live the King!” Lawrence, the heroic focus and 
citadel of Free-State principles and efforts in Kansas, has been devastated and 
burned to ashes by the Border Ruffians; but most of its inhabitants still live. 

A few bare and tottering chimneys, a charred and blackened waste, 
now mark the site. 

This editorial closed with the assertion: 


All this devastation and butchery, be it remembered, have been performed 
in the name and by the authority of the Federal Union. . . . But it is the 
United States Marshal who directs and impels the operations by which Law- 
rence has been destroyed and Kansas subdued. 


The second editorial went further in developing the theme: 


The responsibility of arson and murder which last winter Gov. Shannon 
declined to take, has been assumed this Spring by the United States officials, 
Judge Lecompte and Marshal Donaldson . . . with the full concurrence 
of President Pierce. 

With two - ened and scrupulous lawyers at the head of the 
movement as Judge Lecompte and President Pierce, to say nothing of the 
occasional advice of Cushing and Marcy, there cannot be a doubt that the town 
of Lawrence has been burned down, and more or less of the inhabitants 
butchered, all strictly according to law—at least Border Ruffian law. 

Mr. Pierce will thus present himself to the Cincinnati Convention as a 
candidate for reélection, sprinkled from head to foot with the blood of the 
Free-State men of Kansas, and his whole person illuminated and lighted up with 
the blaze of their burning houses. 


The following day came another editorial in the New York Trib- 
une, based upon a Chicago Tribune story as a text, the latter being 
reprinted in the news columns. Emphasis should be focused upon 


the differences between this editorial and those of the day before. 
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The process of retreat, if not retraction, from the assertions of total 
destruction was begun. Furthermore, the Kansas fugitives who 
reported the Chicago Tribune story had not actually seen what had 
occurred at Lawrence. 

On May 30 the first mail correspondence, direct from Kansas, was 
published in the New York Tribune, under a date line of Leaven- 
worth, May 22: 

The war has at last begun. The legal bands of men, empowered by Presi- 
dential and Territorial authority to “subdue” the settlers of Kansas because they 
dared to interfere with the policy of making it a Slave State, have inaugurated 
their work by an act of reckless and merciless wickedness. A citizen of Law- 
rence, Mr. Wm. Hutchinson, has just come in this morning. He saw the scene 
of violence from the opposite side of the river, and learned the particulars 
from some men who had been in the posse, and who crossed the Kaw and 
left the scene of horror in disgust. 

The report continued by speculating upon the extent of the de- 
struction by explaining that as the hotel and presses were in the 
closest built part of the town, the whole of the town would have 
been burned. Again, none of these informants had actually seen 
the town in ashes. Furthermore, the internal evidence suggests that 
Hutchinson was one of the fugitives whose story provided the basis 
for the Chicago Tribune article printed two days earlier. 

The Missouri Democrat's (St. Louis) story, “An eye-witness” ac- 
count, was printed in the New York Tribune, May 30. The descrip- 
tion of the events of May 21 to the point of Jones’ afternoon visit 
followed approximately the standard sequence, and at that point 
“commenced the scenes disgraceful to humanity, destructive to 
Kansas, and the end of which God only knows.” Demanding the 
surrender of cannon and Sharps rifles: “Jones stated he had several 
times been resisted in that place—attempts had been made to 
assassinate him—and he now declared that he was ‘determined to 
execute the law if he lost his life.” Pomeroy insisted that the 
Sharps rifles were private property, but delivered the cannon. Jones 
then notified Colonel Eldridge, the operating proprietor of the hotel, 
to remove his furniture by five o'clock because the building was to 
be destroyed, “that he was acting strictly under orders. The Grand 
Jury at Lecompton had declared the hotel and presses at Lawrence 
a nuisance, and ordered him to destroy them.” While the furniture 
was being removed Jones disposed of the presses, the main body of 
the posse having entered the town: “Jones promised in the com- 
mencement that no private property should be destroyed. But 
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houses were broken open and rifled of whatever suited the fancy 
ofthemob. .. .” 

The destruction a the hotel was then described, but the letter 
writer brought into the narrative other activities, among which, the 
role of Former Sen. David R. Atchison and Colonel Jackson de- 
serves special attention. 

G. W. Brown’s house was twice set on fire, but the blaze was 
extinguished: 

If his house had burned, several others must certainly have been destroyed, 
and there would have been danger of burning nearly half the town. Many of 


the mob were bent on destroying every house in the place. . . . Atchison, 
it is said, advised moderation. Col. Jackson, of Georgia, with many others, 
were opposed to the burning of the hotel. . . «18 


Later in this article an important admission of error was made: 
“The report that a Free-State man was killed at Lawrence, on the 
21st, I think a mistake.” 

On Saturday, May 31, the Tribune editorialized upon the Kansas 
letters printed the previous day, which, it alleged “supplied at length 
a connected and authentic account of affairs in Kansas down to the 
sack of Lawrence. ” After recounting the treason indict- 
ments and the gathering of the posse, reference to “occasional mur- 
ders” along with accusations against Governor Shannon, the events 
of the day, May 21, were recounted, and in relation to the hotel 
concluded: 

as Judge Lecompte’s Grand Jury, the same that found indictments 
for high treason, had declared it as well as the printing-offices a nuisance, and 
on that ground he was determined to destroy it and them. . . . The print- 
ing-offices were also destroyed, the types being thrown into the river, and 
the house of the editor of one of the papers set on fire, as also the house of 
Governor Robinson. . . . All the houses in the town were entered and 
plundered, and it was with great difficulty that some of the more discreet 
among the leaders of the mob prevented the destruction of every house. 

In the nine days’ operations of this law-and-order posse, exclusive of the 
outrages at Lawrence, fourteen men have been shot at, two killed, and two 
desperately wounded, . . . and women treated with shocking barbarity. 

The New York Tribune did not print a Sunday paper, so Monday, 
June 2, brought a Lawrence story with a May 21 date line—“the par- 
tial destruction of Lawrence by an armed Ruffian mob,” the letter 
being signed “Potter.” Also there was a story, under a St. Louis, 
May 26, date line—“Lawrence is destroyed, at least a great part of 
it. ” But there was no editorial upon these week-end news 


13. Another study needs to be made of the role of Atchison, along with an examination 
into the origin and the authenticity of the reports of his speech or speeches. 
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arrivals. That came Tuesday, June 3, in a nine-point summary of the 
Lawrence episode: 


Our accounts by mail from devastated Lawrence, down to the day after 
the descent upon it of the Pro-Slavery army under Sheriff Jones and Marshal 
Donaldson, are now complete. . . . [Proslavery and antislavery material 
has been printed.] And now we desire to call attention to the leading features 
of the whole transaction, as established by the concurrent testimony of the 
witnesses and narrators from all sides—namely, 

1. The question which has distracted and devastated Kansas is purely one 
of Slavery or Freedom. Remove this bone of contention, and there would 
be no shadow of contest, and no motive for any. : 

2. The Free-State party are not struggling for oquelty and fraternity be- 
tween Whites and Negroes. A minority of them would prefer that the Law 
should know nothing of a man’s color in connection with political rights; but 
the majority, who are mainly from the Western States, have decided not to 
expose themselves to the false accusation of being “negro-thieves” or “negro- 
worshippers,” and have enacted that the Free State of Kansas shall be open to 
settlement by Whites only. 

8. The attack upon Lawrence was purely wanton and malicious. There 
were no persons in it that the Territorial authorities really wanted to ar- 
rest. ° 

4. No hedew of resistance was offered to this array from first to last. 

Most of the furniture [of the hotel] appears in the interim to have been re- 
moved. . . . The offices of the two Free-State newspapers were sacked 
and their printing materials thrown into the river. Governor Robinson’s house 
was fired and burned, “but not by authority,” says a Pro-Slavery bulletin. 

5. There being absolutely no resistance to any of these outrages, only 
two persons were killed. One was a man who was in Gov. Robinson’s house 
when it was fired, and who thereupon ran out, and, not halting when required 
to do so, was shot by the incendiaries. The other was a member of the posse, 
who fired a rifle-ball at the chimney of said house, and thereby dislodged a 
stone, which fell on his head, and finished him. 

6. The value of the property destroyed by the posse in Lawrence is vaguely 
estimated at $100,000. The principal sufferers are the owners of the Free State 
Hotel. . . . Gov. Robinsun’s loss is heavy: that of the newspaper offices 
is total. 

7. The posse was made up in good part of the seven or eight hundred 
Southerners, collected from South Carolina, Alabama and Georgia, and led 
into Kansas two months since by Major Buford . . . but not many resi- 
dents of Missouri, so far as has yet been ascertained. Thus Missouri has been 
relieved by her Southern sisters in the work of subduing Kansas. 

8. All this has been done in the name of Law, and under the authority 
of the United States. . . . [Chain of command allegedly responsible: 
Pierce, Douglas, Shannon.] 

9. The leading object of the Ruffians clearly is the expulsion from Kansas, 
by violence and terror, of the bolder and more outspoken portion of the Free- 
State settlers, the complete subjugation of the residue. 

People of the Free States! will you consider? 
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The instance of charges that women were treated with “shocking 
barbarity,” made in the May 31 editorial, is one of the rare instances 
of that kind. The nature of the offences were not specified. In that 
connection, one commentary is in order. Throughout the whole of 
the Kansas-Missouri border troubles, crimes against women, or even 
charges of such, by either side were virtually nonexistent. In a 
region disorganized by bitter controversy as this area was, and over 
so long a period of time, such an undisputable fact becomes one of 
the remarkable aspects of border troubles, and should give partisan 
controversalists pause. Just how much “disorder” did actually occur, 
and to what extent did it endanger the rank and file of citizens intent 
upon establishing a farm or business in Kansas? 

By the June 7 issue, the editorial retreat of the Tribune was vir- 
tually completed, and to divert attention and save face a new 
rationalization was advanced. The occasion was the printing of 
the Lecompton Union story of the Lawrence affair printed by that 
paper May 24, and summarized earlier in this article. After urging 
Tribune readers to read the Union account, the editor continued: 

When the news first came by Telegraph that Lawrence had been attacked 
and burned, we thought the outrage must arouse the country; but, now that we 
have learned that there was no shadow of resistance to the Ruffians, and that 
their destruction of the great Hotel and the two printing offices were judicial acts, 
based upon the finding of a Grand Jury, it seems to us that the outrage was 
graver and the iniquity more heinous than if the whole town had been burned 
in or after a fray, as at first reported. We dare the journals which favor the 
Border-Ruffian interest to copy this bulletin of their Kansas ally [The Lecomp- 
ton Union]. 

Having been obliged to admit that Lawrence had not been 
burned, and that influential men, called Border Ruffians, had used 
their influence to restrain the mob and to save not only the town, 
but even the printing equipment and the hotel, a number of em- 
barrassing questions were raised. If armed resistance was not a 
part of the program, why had the Free-State men carried on a cam- 
paign for approximately a year to collect money for cannon, Sharps 
rifles, ammunition, to organize and drill military companies, and, 
as their own writers claimed, construct the hotel in such a manner as 
to serve as a fortress in which they could make a last desperate 
stand? How could nonresistance now be made a major virtue? 
Furthermore, now that the first sensational charges had broken 
down, why were the Free-State men singling out the judiciary and 
Judge Lecompte as a particular scapegoat, along with pinning the 
responsibility for Kansas troubles upon the federal government at 
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Washington for presidential campaign purposes? Was it that the 
writers were ignorant of law, of judicial organization, of judicial 
procedure, as well as careless of facts? 

The technique employed by the Tribune editorials has been given 
a name in the mid-twentieth century—the Big Lie technique. The 
form is always the same, a simple, blanket accusation, total in its 
coverage: “Lawrence . . . burned to ashes. ” Step by 
step that was narrowed down to the point where only two buildings 
were identified as destroyed, the hotel, and Robinson’s house. At 
first, a large number of the inhabitants were reported killed, but 
finally the admission was made that not one Free-State man in Law- 
rence lost his life. But the first startling accusation, not the correc- 
tions, lodged in the public mind. Various contradictory news stories 
followed, and after the facts became available, the Tribune con- 
tinued to publish sensational falsehoods. Its correspondent in 
Kansas wrote, May 31, printed June 11: 

Lawrence wore a changed aspect when I entered it yesterday, to what it 
used to wear as the citadel of Freedom in Kansas. It was not only in the 
blackened ruins of the buildings that had been burned or in the destruction and 
loss that had been sustained by the inhabitants, but it no longer wore the look 
of security and energetic prosperity. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN POLITICS AGAIN 


In June, 1856, the national nominating conventions met. The 
Democrats met at Cincinnati, June 2, and nominated James Bu- 
chanan, of Pennsylvania. The Republicans met, June 17, at Phila- 
delphia and there completed the coalition with antislavery Americans 
(Know-Nothings), nominating Frémont, according to the plans 
outlined in the Banks and Frémont letters to Charles Robinson. 
Kansas had nine delegates seated in the convention, and they were 
conspicuous, though not influential in the convention scene. But 
the Kansas issue as personifying the antislavery impulse was the 
only major one upon which the otherwise incongruous antiadminis- 
tration factions could unite. Kansas was essential to the campaign 
until November. 

The bill to admit Kansas as a state under the Topeka constitution 
was immediately brought forward, and under the Banks speakership, 
passed the house, July 3. In the Democratic-controlled senate, Rob- 
ert Toombs, of Georgia, proposed an amendment to the Douglas bill 
of March 17, which was so framed as to “save faces” all around, 
and to concede the essential points to the Free-State contention. It 
proposed a fair settlement, which would have removed the Kansas 
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issue from the presidential campaign. That was the purpose of 
the Pierce administration. The senate debate focus on this issue 
came June 25 to July 2. Northern men brought about its defeat, 
and “Bleeding Kansas” continued as the campaign issue. The 
tactical weakness in the case for the administration lies in the fact 
that the Toombs compromise, or something equivalent, was not 
proposed in December, 1855, after the Wakarusa War, and immedi- 
ately upon the convening of congress. But that had not happened, 
and therefore is not history. 


CoLFax CHARGES AND LECOMPTE DEFENSE 


On June 21, 1856, in the United States House of Representatives, 
Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, delivered a one-hour speech, his point 
of departure being an amendment he offered to the army appropri- 
ation bill, the house being in committee of the whole. The amend- 
ment proposed that congress disapprove the code of laws adopted 
by the legislature of the territory of Kansas; disapprove also the 
manner in which they had been administered, and declared that 
until affirmed by the congress, no part of the military force of the 
United States be employed in aid of their enforcement and that 
no citizen be required, under their provisions, to act as a part of a 
posse comitatus under any officer acting as a marshal or sheriff in 
the territory of Kansas. Although his speech was directed primarily 
at the code of laws, Colfax turned first to attack the manner in which 
they were administered and enforced. Murder after murder had 
been committed, he charged, “but you have not heard of one single 
attempt by any court in that Territory to indict any one of those 
murderers . . . neither the territorial nor the General Govern- 
ment inquire into the crimes they have committed. . . .” Phelps, 
of Missouri, interrupted to inquire whether or not the Free-State 
men refused to obey the courts—“Those very witnesses, who are in 
opposition to those laws, refuse to go before the [grand] jury and 
testify as to those offenses of which they are cognizant.” Colfax 
replied that “The Free-State people of Kansas recognize all the 
United States courts in that Territory, and they render full allegiance 
to the United States authorities.” He charged that the chief justice, 
Lecompte, in his charges to the grand juries, had not, so far as he 
had heard, ever called attention to the murders, and to the fact 
that the murderers were at large and honored by the territorial au- 
thorities. Phelps pressed his point against Colfax’s evasion but the 
latter pleaded encroachment upon his limited time and proceeded 
with his attack upon Lecompte. 
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Colfax adopted the technique first of enumerating things he did 
not impute to Lecompte; lack of moral character, or lack of judicial 
ability, or willful and corrupt violation of his oath—those points, he 
asserted would be answered authoritatively by a vote for Lecompte’s 
impeachment. Colfax declined to comment upon Lecompte’s Dra- 
conian severity “against all who advocated freedom for Kansas.” 
By this negative technique, Colfax accomplished his intended smear, 
without leaving any opening for a reply. He then turned to positive 
charges, pointing to self-interest on the part of territorial officers, 
including Lecompte, in charters granted by the territorial legisla- 
ture. Colfax then quoted from the National Intelligencer, Washing- 
ton, June 5, the report of Lecompte’s alleged charge to the grand 
jury on constructive treason. In criticism of such a concept of con- 
structive treason, Colfax quoted the provisions of the United States 
constitution on treason, thus setting up a straw man and knocking 
him down. 

Colfax then reviewed his version of the indictment and arrest of 

Charles Robinson and others for treason, their confinement, denial 
of bail, etc.: 
When the defenders of these proceedings ask us to trust to the impartiality of 
courts, I answer them by pointing to this charge, and also to the judicial de- 
crees of the Territory, by authority of which numbers of faithful citizens of the 
United States have been indicted, imprisoned, and harassed—by authority 
of which the town of Lawrence was sacked and bombarded—by authority of 
which printing presses were destroyed, without legal notice to their owners, 
and costly buildings cannonaded and consumed without giving the slightest 
opportunity to their proprietors to be heard in opposition to these decrees; all 
part and parcel of the plot to drive out the friends of freedom from the Territory, 
so that slavery might take unresisted possession of its villages and plains. 

Colfax then attacked the jury system, charging the packing of 
juries by the sheriffs and marshals—again ignoring Phelps’ challenge 
to show to what extent Free-State men refused to recognize the 
courts or to serve on juries or to testify before grand juries or in 
open court. Colfax later took up separate sections of the territorial 
code. On freedom of the press, he declared: 


Probably under this provision, as well as the charge of high treason, George W. 
Brown, editor of the Herald of Freedom, at Lawrence, has, after his printing 
press has been destroyed by the order of Judge Lecompte’s court, been himself 
indicted, and is now imprisoned, awaiting trial. : 


Note that this charge was introduced by the word “probably.” 
Then, calling attention to the section of the territorial code author- 

izing the hiring of convicts, Colfax predicted that, unless executed 

for treason, Charles Robinson, with ball and chain, could be hired 
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out to Governor Shannon, to perform menial labor; “And Judge 
Lecompte, would have the privilege, too, and would, doubtless, 
exercise it, of having Judge Wakefield as his hired serf. . . .”™* 

On July 23, 1856, toward the end of a long speech on “The Slavery 
Question,” Rep. James A. Stewart, of Maryland, came to the defense 
of Judge Lecompte: 


If the President or Chief Justice Lecompte has transcended the limits of his 
official duties, with criminal intent to oppress the most obscure citizen, why not 
boldly, and as true patriots, bring up your impeachments? Why snarl at them, 
when you have the right to make out your bills of indictment? I submit, if it is 
right, fair, or manly, to assault official authority, and attempt to bring it into 
disrepute, when you have ample remedy, by putting them on their trial, giving 
them the power of vindication; and this you decline? 

I have said that I believe the President has fearlessly discharged his duty, 
and the country will so esteem it. I happen to know Judge Lecompte. He is, 
I doubt not, a fearless, firm, and impartial officer, and I am sure will discharge 
his high duties faithfully and promptly. I am satisfied, in his responsible 
station, he will meet all its requirements as the exigencies of the occasion 
may deserve. He is not a man to be badgered or browbeaten. He is a sound 
lawyer, and I take it, will so carry himself in his honorable position, as to defy 
any well-grounded charge of breach of duty. It is abominable to endeavor to 
tarnish his official standing by mere partisan allegation. I dare say similar 
testimonials may be borne as to all the territorial judges and officers. 


Stewart took the ground that the controversy was a “tempest in a 
teapot,” and continued: “Where has there been intolerable oppres- 
sion in Kansas, and where have all the remedies been resorted to?” 
His point was that for such wrongs as were alleged there were legal 
remedies: 


Congress has not been petitioned for redress by these Topeka constitution 
and revolution mongers. The legality of the proceedings of the Kansas Legisla- 
ture may be tried before the courts. The much-abused Kansas-Nebraska act, 
in the twenty-seventh section, provides an appeal from the court in Kansas, 
from Judge Lecompte’s, if you please, to the Supreme Court. You can test 
the frauds that you say have disturbed you, by bringing the whole subject 
before the Supreme Court of the United States. This you can do, even under 
the habeas corpus proceedings, recognized by the said section. If, then, there 
has been fraud, outrage, violence, and if the Legislature itself is unauthorized, 
and its whole proceedings void, why is not the legal and orderly method, and 
the only satisfactory one, except the ballot-box, resorted to, in place of revolu- 
tion, anarchy, and bloodshed? By pursuing this mode, order and regularity 
in all our proceedings are observed. Because this has not been done, I am 
right in assuming that the founders of the Topeka constitution are clearly in 
the wrong, and upon their own heads, with their coadjutors, does all the 
responsibility rest. . . .15 


14. Congressional Globe, Appendix, 34 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 641-647, at 641-645. 
15. Ibid., pp. 982-993, at 989. 
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The amazing thing is that the responsibility was fastened upon 
Judge Lecompte, and that no one in the territory, not even the Pro- 
slavery men, came to his defense in the newspapers, during the sum- 
mer of 1856, to explain the errors, and set the record straight in such 
a manner as to exonerate Lecompte. Certainly, no lawyer, Pro- 
slavery or Free-State, practicing in the district court of Kansas, or 
acquainted with judicial procedures, but knew the major facts and 
was quite aware that they did not support the charges. The Free- 
State men referred to Lecompte as the American Jeffries. On the 
contrary, he had been reluctant to exceed the legal authority dele- 
gated to a judge, but upon occasion had done so in order to protect 
Free-State men. Had Lecompte done the things in his official capac- 
ity, which Free-State men insisted he should have done, he would 
indeed have qualified as an American Jeffries tyrannizing over Pro- 
slavery men. The only thing antislavery and Proslavery men would 
have been satisfied with in Kansas during this period would have 
been aggressive partisanship in promoting their respective causes. 
In relation to most of their charges against Lecompte, from both 
sides, the focus of the grievance against him was that he refused 
to adopt that abuse of the judicial function. In other of the differ- 
ences between them the issue turned upon principles of policy that 
were legitimately subject to honest difference of opinion. Upon 
occasion, all men are liable to errors of judgment, and Lecompte 
was no exception, but even in that area caution needs to be exercised 
in rendering verdicts, because such historical verdicts may in fact 
only convict the historian of an unconscious captivity to prejudice, 
and at the same time vindicate Lecompte. 

In 1856 Samuel D. Lecompte was 41 years of age, with well-estab- 
lished political and professional connections in his native Maryland. 
The Colfax attack upon him in the congress, and Stewart’s defense, 
afforded him an opportunity to make a public explanation of his 
official acts in Kansas. This defense took the form of a letter to 
Stewart, dated August 1, 1856, which was released to the press. 
Among the several contemporary printings, it appeared in the St. 
Louis Republican, September 13, and in the Kansas Weekly Herald, 
Leavenworth, September 27, 1856. It was never made available 
generally to students of Kansas history, however, because it was 
omitted from the documents printed by the Kansas State Historical 
Society in its Collections, v. 4, although a copy was an integral part 
of the archives of the office of the territorial governor.'® 


16. See the explanation of this omission, Kansas Historical Collections, v. 4, p. 
Contrary to the statement in that note that it was a private letter, the ‘fact since be 
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The letter is too long to summarize here, and furthermore, it 
dealt with the whole of Lecompte’s judicial career to that date. 
Some of the setting must be presented, however, although the focus 
of this discussion is the single episode of the “sack of Lawrence.” In 
review of his tenure of judicial office, Lecompte recited that he had 
arrived in Kansa’ early in December, 1854, with his wife, five chil- 
dren, and two Negro women, and he had not been out of the territory 
or out of his district, except as specified in detail. He recognized 
different categories of charges against him and gave brief attention 
first to the indefinite and anonymous ones: 

That there is not a solitary specific charge by any individual of character, or, 
indeed, by any individual of name, might be relied upon as sufficient reply to 
these questions. 

I think I could safely rest upon the mere absurdity and palpable falsity of 
some of those anonymously made, to discredit all, at least until, in a tangible 
form, they shall have been presented by some responsible person. 

Surely to every one who knows me, the report that I was seen in a wagon 
with a cannon and a barrel of whiskey, heading a company of the Marshal’s 
posse, carries its own refutation. 

Other similar instances reported in the New York Tribune or like 
places, such as the packing of the McCrae jury and the constructive 
treason charge to the grand jury, he would pass over. Of a different 
category, however, were the charges made by Colfax in his speech 
in congress and the report of the Howard committee on Kansas 
troubles, appointed by the house of representatives. Only recently 
had he seen a copy of the Colfax speech, and he had seen only what 
purported to be the conclusions of the committee. The third of 
these Howard committee conclusions was quoted: “That these 
alleged laws have not, as a general thing, been used to protect per- 
sons and property, and to punish wrong, but for unlawful purposes.” 

In the course of his denial Lecompte said “I put against it an 
unequivocal and contemptuous denial, and denounce it as a wanton 
and gross slander. ” Then in addition to the general denial, 
Lecompte reviewed one by one the more prominent cases in his court 
by name, describing the circumstances and disposition of each. He 
described how he had taken the initiative in action on more than 
one occasion to keep the peace and to insure justice regardless of 
party. Also, he reminded the public of how he and General Rich- 
ardson had slept in the passage in front of Charles Robinson’s door 
in Leavenworth to protect him from violence. 


pointed out that Lecompte’s letter of October 6, 1856, was an official reply to Governor 
Geary’s official inquiry, and the Lecompte letter to Stewart was an enclosure incorporated 
into that reply to Geary, and thus, regardless of its original purpose, it became an integral 

of Lecompte’s official letter of October 6, which should have been printed in the 
“Executive Minutes of Governor Geary.” 
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A challenge was made to the Howard committee, and to Colfax: 

Let the records of the Courts of my District be examined, let my judgment 
be re-opened and canvassed, let every judicial act be tried. Let every criminal 
trial be reheard, and let every individual sentiment be spread out, and I am 
content to abide the result. 

There is a mode of trial, and they know it. Mr. Colfax alluded to it in his 
speech in Congress. Let them impeach me. The committee threatened it when 
here, and on account of the process from my Court against Ex-Governor A. H. 
Reeder. I could not, indeed, but feel dishonored by it—its expense might, 
indeed, be ruinous . . . but . . . I feel that its result would repay 
in infinite satisfaction. It is very true that I might anticipate perjury to be 
added to the turpitude of deliberate falsehood, but I must abjure a long fixed 
faith in God and truth before I could fear any combination of such atrocities 
before an honorable and enlightened tribunal. 

In this part of the letter, Lecompte made an extended analysis of 
the issue of treason and his charge to the grand jury, showing how 
the idea of constructive treason was illegal. In this Lecompte was in 
full agreement with his detractors, only Lecompte insisted that the 
charge of constructive treason was purely a Free-State invention. 
Lecompte had made the mistake of giving the charge to the grand 
jury orally, but he insisted that “The indictments as found will show 
that both the District Attorney of the United States, who prepared, 
and the grand jury, who found them, understood me as I have stated. 
. . For their soundness I shall cheerfully submit them to be 
tested by the highest authorities.” 

Then turning to the Colfax charge relative to the “sack of Law- 
rence,” Lecompte quoted him in full and pointed out that the laws 
of the United States defined the authority of the courts in Kansas 
and “It was under the authority of the Marshal thus rightfully exer- 
cised, and not of the Court, that his posse went to Lawrence.” 

As to the rest of the charges, this is all that occurred. The Grand Jury sitting 
ai the time made presentment of the presses and of the hotel in Lawrence, as 
nuisances, and that presentment still lies in Court. No time for action on it 
existed—none has been had—no order passed—no decree made—nothing done, 
and nothing even dreamed of being done, because nothing could be rightly 
done but upon the finding of a petit jury. 

At two points in particular in his letter Lecompte undertook to be 
facetious, but succeeded only in showing bad taste. These devia- 
tions were only minor, but regrettable from the standpoint of what 
otherwise was a rather able defense. In the final paragraphs, Le- 
compte challenged Colfax to specify cases, give the names of per- 
sons unjustly treated. In the course of his castigation of Colfax for 
his irresponsible charges and unethical tactics on the floor of con- 
gress, Lecompte asked: 
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But why not, Mr. Colfax, manfully and directly charge moral depravity and 
adduce the facts to sustain it? Why disclaim, but by inuendo and directly 
make deadly thrusts? The facts do not exist. 

In closing, Lecompte called attention to the unfavorable condi- 
tions under which a judge found it necessary to work in Kansas: 
novel cases, unsettled conditions, travel in circuit, little access to law 
books, and little aid from the bar: 

The mixed system provided by Territorial and Federal legislation—a jurisdic- 
tion like that of County and Circuit Courts of the States, with the addition of 
that conferred upon the Circuit and District Courts of the United States—will 


not fail to impress with awe and apprehension of inadequacy any one not vain 
to rashness. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Later in the year, when Geary became governor, he addressed 
letters of inquiry to the judges in Kansas asking for an accounting 
of their stewardship. As a matter of legal principle, Lecompte 
questioned the right of the executive branch to treat the judiciary 
as “his subordinates in office,” but, out of “high respect,” and a desire 
for the “restoration of order,” Lecompte, in a letter dated October 6, 
1856, reviewed the judicial record of Leavenworth county, the 
records for the other counties not being available at that place. A 
postscript related to the disposition of the treason cases in Douglas 
county, and the reasons for releasing the prisoners on bail. It was 
upon this occasion that a copy of his letter to Stewart was made a 
part of his report. 

Lecompte was not a man to be intimidated, and besides challeng- 
ing Geary’s right to interrogate the independent judiciary, he defined 
and defended his rights on other counts: 

As to the charge of “party bias,” if it means simply the fact of such bias, 
I regard it as ridiculous; because I suppose every man in this country, with 
very few exceptions, indeed, entitled to respect either for his abilities, his intelli- 
gence, or his virtue, has a “party bias.” I am proud of mine. 

If it be intended to reach beyond that general application, ond . charge a 
proslavery bias, I am proud, too, of this. . . . I love the institution as 
entwining around all my early and late associations; 

If it means more than the fact, and to intimate that this * ‘party bias” has 
affected the integrity of my official action, in any solitary case, I have but to say 
that it is false—basely false.17 

As an outgrowth of the Geary-Lecompte quarrel later in the year, 
which centered upon the Hayes-Buffum murder case, Lecompte 
composed two letters of defense, one to Sen. James A. Pearce of 
Maryland, dated December 28, 1856, and one to Caleb Cushing, 


17. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 4, pp. 602-607. 
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attorney general of the United States, dated January 9, 1857, but 
neither reviewed the issues of the “sack of Lawrence.” The Pearce 
letter did, however, challenge indirectly, the President’s constitu- 
tional power to remove him. As in challenging Geary, the issue 
raised was the independence of the judiciary.'* In the letter to 
Cushing, Lecompte challenged Pierce’s attempt to remove him 
without prefering charges, or holding hearings to determine facts. 
The defeat in the senate of the confirmation of his successor left 
Lecompte in office, but without the opportunity of vindication. 

Kansas territorial history has been written upon a premise that 
vitiates most conclusions about it—the overriding assumption that 
Kansas would have been made a slave state but for the antislavery 
crusade. Those acquainted with the theater of the 19th century 
will recognize the stereotype melodrama routine—the rescue by the 
hero of the heroine from ruin at the hands of the villain by a tense 
split-second margin. When Kansas became a free territory and 
later a free state, that outcome was taken as proof positive of the 
validity of the premise, and of the cause-effect sequence. The whole 
procedure is unsound as scientific method, and a travesty on pro- 
cedural logic. No conclusive evidence has ever been brought for- 
ward to prove that Kansas would or would not have been a slave 
state in any case; or even if it had been nominally a slave state, to 
demonstrate what the nature of the slave society would have been 
in this geographical setting of space and time. Excluding for the 
moment the moral issue, what conditions, if any, were there in the 
situation, as of the 1850's, that would have made slavery a desirable 
or undesirable institution in Kansas? What changes were taking 
place in the structure of society, independently of slavery—mechani- 
cal versus muscle power? What was the status of slavery and 
trends in the United States and elsewhere in the world? Once such 
questions are raised, the whole structure of Kansas history, or United 
States history centering on the Kansas question of the 1850’s, col- 
lapses like a house of cards. 

As a matter of historical method, the historian has no right to 
enter upon the investigation of any historical subject except as an 
object of study in its own right. Every presumption he encounters 
in the search for fact, relationship, and interpretation must be sub- 
jected to rigorous analysis to test its validity. Only when he has 
canvassed the whole situation, to the extent of his available re- 
sources, is he ready to draw conclusions from his study, subject to 


18. Ibid., pp. 726-729; Senate Ex. Doc. No. 60 (serial no. 881), 34 Cong. 3 Sess, 
(1856-1857 ). aia ; on - 
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rigorous tests for flaws in every aspect of his plans for organization, 
of facts, and of his reasoning from them. Above all, he must be 
ever willing to admit that, upon the basis of the evidence available, 
there are many questions to which he does not know the answer. 
To some of these questions, an answer is impossible. He must be 
willing to join with Lecompte in admitting a feeling of “awe and 
apprehension of inadequacy [on the part of] anyone not vain to 
rashness.” 


[Part Two, “The Historical Phase,” Will Appear in the 
November, 1958, Issue.] 

















Midwestern Attitudes on the “Kansas Fever’ 
Edited by Pare D. UZEE 
INTRODUCTION 


N 1879-1880 many Negroes and some whites in Louisiana and 
other cotton growing Southern states were afflicted with “Kansas 
Fever.” Due to the crop lien system which kept many in a state of 
peonage and because they were being intimidated out of their 
political rights by “bulldozing,” thousands of Negroes emigrated 
to Kansas and its neighboring states and territories.' They desired 
to move to these areas because they believed they could improve 
their economic and political status. Many were lured to the Mid- 
west by unscrupulous opportunists who spread glowing stories, false 
promises, circulars, and chromos depicting opportunities and life in 
Kansas in order to fleece them out of what little money they had 
through dues-paying emigrant societies or by other schemes.” 

The southern white leaders and the intelligent Negro leaders 
opposed the moving of the labor force out of the region.* Many of 
the immigrants were unskilled laborers and poverty stricken and 
had to be taken care of by private individuals or public agencies in 
Kansas. The people of Kansas began to oppose the immigration 
of destitute and unskilled Negroes.‘ The following letters from 
Kansas and Nebraska reflect this attitude. 

These letters were published in The Weekly Louisianian, a New 
Orleans newspaper published by Pinckney Benton Stewart Pinch- 
back, a Negro Republican leader and former acting governor of 
Louisiana during the days of Radical rule. The only file of the 
newspaper is in the Library of Congress, but the Hill Memorial 
Library of the Louisiana State University has microfilm copies. The 
newspaper was opposed to the exodus movement. 


Pure D. Uzee is an instructor in history at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
a. 

1. Earl Howard Aiken, “Kansas Fever,” unpublished master’s thesis (Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, 1939), » pe. 8-11; Morgan Dewey Peoples, “Negro Migration From 
the Lower Mississippi Valley to ig ol # “te master’s thesis (Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, 1950), pp. 2, 

Eprror’s Notre: Movement of X Sclened ee out of Louisiana and other parts of the 
South was not x at Kansas alone, although this state, because of the publicity, received 
a large number. e Negro exodus, so far as it was a movement of Negroes out of the South, 
was directed at A. y all of the Northern states. Indiana, Pennsylvania and New York 
received man In fact Soeenal large Northern cities were a promised land to these wan- 
derers. In absolute numbers, however, Arkansas received the largest increase of Negroes 
from other states during the 1870’s as shown by the U. S. census reports of 1870 and 1880. 

2. Aiken, op. cit., pp. 16-18; Peoples, op. cit., pp. 16-19. 

8. Ibid., pp. 16, 42-47. 

4. Ibid., pp. 54-60. 
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The sole identification of “H. O. B.,” the author of the first letter, 
that was given by the editor of the Louisianian is: “The following 
letter comes from a well known colored citizen of Kansas, whose 
honor and integrity are unquestionable.” 5 


Tue LETTERS 


Atcuison, May 18Tx. 1879 
Eprror oF LOuIsIANIAN: 

Having been a constant reader of your valuable paper, we 
heartily approve the manly course it has pursued, especially upon 
the emigration question. Kansas has enough and to spare of un- 
skilled labor. We want mechanics, we want tradesmen, we want 
men of means to come into our State and take up lands and become 
tax payers and help to build up the State. 

Kansas is adapted to stock raising and to the production of grain. 
It is a grain country. Cotton will not grow here, so that emigrants 
coming here from the South skilled only in the production of cotton 
and sugar cane, will be a failure. They know nothing of our system 
of farming. 

Kansas farmers are men of moderate means, and generally do 
their own work, so that labor is never in great demand. The govern- 
ment lands are out on the frontier counties generally, and from fifty 
to one hundred miles from timber. Parties setling [sic] upon these 
lands must have money to buy wood and other necessaries for the 
sustenance of life. They must have a good two horse team or an 
ox team to break up the land preparatory for using; unless they 
have these necessaries they will suffer. It is nonsense to believe that 
the government is going to give a mule or anything of the kind. Any 
person circulating such a report among the colored people of the 
South, ought to be hung to the nearest tree. 

Of the 8,000 colored people who have come into the State during 
the last four months, a very few have been able to settle upon gov- 
ernment lands. The balance have been distributed among the sev- 
eral counties. They are in some instances scattered hundreds of 
miles apart, and as they are very ignorant it is fair to presume that 
they will never be able to find their friends and relatives again. We 
have had landed at our wharf 300 of these poor, ignorant, penniless 
and dejected people. They were very dirty and ragged and in a 
destitute condition. They were cared for by our people irrespective 


of party, creed, or nationality. Of this number 75 remain in the city, 


5. The Weekly Louisianian, New Orleans, May 24, 1879. 
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the balance have been sent to other counties and cities where their 
labor is in a great demand. 

During the last 18 months we have had squads of Kentuckians 
coming into our city. They seem to be a better set, more intelligent, 
more industrious than those coming from the South. These Ken- 
tuckians do not come among us as beggars and paupers, so that 
upon the whole they are more a blessing than a curse. 

I see that Mr. Rugle of your city is here and is registered at the 
Otis house. He comes for the purpose of carrying back such as are 
willing to go—he paying their fare. I presume that there are sev- 
eral who have been convinced ere this, that Kansas is not the prom- 
ised land they are looking for. I am very sorry for these poor de- 
luded people. The sole cause is the kind of religion they practice, 
and the only remedy is education. 

H. O. B. 


N. P.N. D. 
Hon. ALEXANDRE NoGuEz; LouIsIANA STATE CONSTITUTIONAL CoNn- 

VENTION NEw Or.eEans, La.® 

I was agreeably surprised on the morning of the 7th. inst. by 
being made the recipient of a letter from you, asking what the future 
prospects of this State [Nebraska] as well as the adjoining State of 
Kansas, and the Indian, Arizonian and New Mexican Territories— 
may be; and what opportunities they may afford for many of your 
(colored) people who are looking hopefully toward them as places 
of refuge, peace and future prosperity. 

Your reliance on me for an unvarnished statement of the facts 
relative to which you ask information is duly appreciated and in a 
spirit void of partiality or prejudice. 

The news-papers have contained almost daily accounts of the 
migratory spirit which seems to have seized so strongly upon the 
colored population of the South, and I well know the cause of it; 
and that neither the whites or blacks are free from blame, for 
having each been, more or less, party to the cause. 

You also say that some whites are emigrating. I imagine certain 
of them cannot leave too soon for their advantage. 


6. “Hon. Alex. Noguez of Avoyelles [Parish, La.] honing received numerous letters 
from his constituents in regard to Kansas, and being desirous ren om wisely upon 
this as upon every subject affecting their welfare, wrote to Mr. E. D. McLaughlin, at one 
time a resident of Marksville (perk seat of Avoyelles] and connected with one of the oldest 
and most respectable Creole families of the State—a gentleman of character and integrity, 
and now engages in the practice of law at Omaha, Nebraska—to send him such information 
as might be service to colored people disposed to migrate to that section of the country.” 
Weekly Louisianian, July 26, 1879. Alexandre Noguez was a Negro delegate to the Louis- 
iana State Constitutional Convention in 1879 then in session in New Orleans. 
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But the cause has transpired, and is thought by many good men 
to be irremediable. It has at least had the effect of producing the 
exodus excitement; and here let us drop it to consider what may be 
done with the people now residing in the South—of whatever caste, 
class, color, condition, or nativity—who consider it unprofitable and 
unconducive to longevity to remain in Dixie. 

You say that three hundred colored people leave the City of New 
Orleans, alone, every week; or some twelve hundred per month. 
Add to that number one hundred and fifty persons per week from 
other parts of Louisiana, and we have eighteen hundred per month, 
or twenty-one thousand six hundred per year, from that State alone. 
Then add for the States of Alabama, Florida, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, 
each a like number, and we find that nearly two hundred thousand 
persons will have left the South—principally from the cotton and 
grain fields, during an excitement of only a twelve month duration. 

Now this State and Kansas are large in territory, fertile in soil, 
healthful in climate, and cannot be surpassed in general natural 
resources by any states of the American Union. They are in great 
part thinly populated. 

Much the same might be said of the State of Colorado, and the 
Territories of Arizona, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. The Indian Territory has not been opened 
to settlement by other than Indian tribes, and I hope never will be 
while there are such to occupy it; for I am one of those who believe 
the Government of this Country should keep its pledges inviolate, 
though made to persons unable to enforce them. 

The other States and Territories I have mentioned can easily 
absorb as many of the right kind of persons, coming in the right 
spirit, and duly prepared, as would leave the whole South during a 
year; even if they equalled the grand aggregate we have computed; 
without their numbers being noticed, or anyone’s elbow-room being 
interfered with. 

By right kind, I mean honest men and women. By right spirit, 
those who are willing and determined to gain the necessaries of life, 
and to that end will begin work with the rising, and end it with 
the setting sun, doing a fair day’s labor every working day of the 
year, no half Saturday's excepted. By duly prepared, I mean having 
at least sufficient means to support themselves while they are look- 
ing for permanent homes, or employment. 

The regular vocations are open to all those who wish—and are 
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able—to avail themselves of the opportunities, they afford; but 
farm labor is what is especially in demand. 

There is a class of colored people with which the North (and I 
may also say the South) is over-stocked. I allude to, what, in 
southern parlance would be styled the “city nigger”; who is gener- 
ally speaking, a barber, hotel porter, waiter or cook, or swaggering 
beer guzzling gambler, or impudent bawdy house pimp. 

Of course there are very worthy and honorable exceptions, but 
so many of the worst element among the colored people have 
flocked to the Cities and Towns, that here in the north-west they 
are exciting even republicans to say “if there be the characteristics 
of the descendents of Ham, we don’t want any more of them 
amongst us.” Such had better stay where they are; for this busy 
north-western hive sometimes gives its drones short shrift. 

Lands can be had, (where they are in the market,) at all prices 
from $1.25 to $50.00 per acre, in tracts of any regular sub-division of 
a section from ten acres to six hundred and forty, by pre-emption, 
homestead, or purchase at private sale. 

There are certain things no colored man need expect who flees 
from a southern state, and I will enumerate a few of them. 

There will not be given him 160 acres of land and the teams and 
implements for culture. Nor will he be given food and clothing. 
Neither will the people rush with open arms to receive and embrace 
him.—They don’t do after that fashion with the whites who come 
among them—And they must not expect so much personal social 
intimacy with the white people, as they may have been used to in 
their southern homes. 

They will also find that their chances for official distinctions are 
exceedingly rare, and are like to remain so for many generations. 

But as a compensation for these things of which they may be de- 
prived, they may be sure that if they prove themselves worthy in 
their various callings they will command and receive fair wages, 
which are (in this State at least) secured to them by laws which 
exclude all property from exemption against claims for wages for 
labor. They will also be treated justly, and above all things, be 
allowed to entertain, declare and practice any political faith, and 
freely do all things not in violation of the laws concerning the peace 
and good order of these States and Territories, or contrary to good 
morals. They may be sure that, so long as they do as others are 
required to do they may remain daily and nightly in enjoyment of 
the utmost personal security possible to be attained and may safely 
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hold all property their industry and economy may enable them to 
accumulate. 

The whites who come to this section will be treated according to 
their merit, and will have opportunity for demonstrating whether 
they have much or little of it. 

None need expect to find this northwest settled by ignorant semi- 
barbarous people. They will be met with as active intelligence, as 
great general culture, and studied acomplishment, as can be found 
among the same number of individuals anywhere on God’s footstool. 

I have written in this plain manner, because, knowing me as you 
do, you will not misunderstand me. You are well aware that I am not 
given to exaggeration or flattery, but am rather in the habit of saying 
plain things. I have always respected you as one of the earnest, 
honest leaders of your race; in fact as a representative man among 


trom Oo 


them; and I am pleased that you so far retain the respect and con- ; 
fidence of all classes, as to have been sent to represent your parish ‘ 
in the Convention. , 


You may publish this letter, if you desire to do so as a whole, and 
think it worthy and conducive of good. 


I am your friend, 
E. D. McLaucHLIN 














Early Years at St. Mary's Pottawatomie Mission 


FROM THE Diary OF FATHER MAuRICE GAILLAND, S. J. 
Edited by Tue Rev. James M. Burxg, S. J. 


INTRODUCTION 

URING a cold, bleak winter, 105 years ago, on the prairies of 
what later became Kansas, Father Maurice Gailland, S. J., 
began his apostolic labors among the Pottawatomie Indians. The 
portion of his diary presented in the following pages records some 
of the joys and sufferings that fill part of the first two years, 1848 
to 1850. The interweaving of these lights and shadows helped 
fashion this intrepid missionary. The diary was not written, how- 
ever, as a personal account, but rather as a mission record. The 
impersonal aspect, therefore, makes it less entertaining, but per- 

haps all the more valuable from a historical point of view. 

The translator in an attempt to render a precise but idiomatic 
translation from the Latin language, was confronted with some 
inconsistencies of Latin construction, ambiguous phrases, and mis- 
spellings in the diary. Such defects are very understandable when 
one recalls that Father Gailland was pressed for time frequently, 
and hence, hurriedly jotted down the affairs of the day. No doubt 
many of these entries were made after a strenuous day of traveling 
on horseback to his flock scattered in two or three directions from 
the mission. In order to clarify or correct some of these incon- 
sistencies, the translator has checked other sources pertinent to 
this period, and as far as possible tried to convey the exact mean- 
ing of each entry. 

Fortunately many of the details of the life of Father Maurice 
Gailland have been recorded. He was born in the Canton of Valais, 
Switzerland, on October 27, 1815, and entered the Society of Jesus 
on his 19th birthday, October 27, 1834. He made his novitiate at 
Brieg, in the diocese of Sion, Switzerland, and completed his usual 
course of studies in the Jesuit seminary of his homeland. On April 
11, 1846, the Rt. Rev. Stephen Marilley, bishop of Lausanne and 
Geneva, conferred upon him the sacred orders of the priesthood. 

Shortly after his ordination, Father Gailland and his Jesuit com- 
panions were exiled from Switzerland. In the spring of 1848 many 
Swiss Jesuits left for Turin and Chambery. Father Gailland was 


Tue Rev. James M. Burke, S. J., formerly of St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kan., is a 
student of theology at Alma College, Los Gatos, Cal. 
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among the number to come to the new world. Providentially the 
exile from his homeland was to fulfill one of his most cherished 
hopes—to be an Indian missionary. Father Gailland went first to 
St. Charles, Mo., a little village a short distance from St. Louis, Mo., 
to await his call to the Indian territory. With realistic touches, he 
describes his joy in being summoned to Kansas: 

Shortly after his [Verreydt’s] arrival, whilst in St. Charles, I received the 
news that I was appointed by my superiors as missionary among the Potto- 
watomies and would soon leave for the Indian territory. Need I tell you, 
Dear Father, [De Smet] that my heart leaped with joy at these glad tidings, 
and that I longed with impatience for the hour of departure? It came at last. 
One morning whilst I was walking in the garden, musing with delight on the 
condition of the far-off flock that was committed to my care, the steamboat 
arrived and rang the signal for us to come on board. Bidding a hasty farewell 
to the good Fathers at St. Charles, . . . I embarked.1 

Upon arriving at the mission on Sugar creek in present Linn 
county, Kansas, Father Gailland was overcome with fever. For a 
few days he was confined to bed. During these days of sickness 
he felt the full weight of loneliness, recalling the majestic mountains 
of Switzerland, from the rocky heights of which wild mountain tor- 
rents rushed to the lakes below. In a semidelirious state he imagined 
partaking of this cold water to satisfy the maddening thirst that con- 
sumed him. 

After his recovery, Father Gailland accompanied the Jesuits and 
the Ladies of the Sacred Heart to Wakarusa, the mission station of 
Father Christian Hoecken, S. J. While visiting at Wakarusa, Father 
Gailland employed his time profitably, learning the basic rudiments 
of the Pottawatomie language. He attended Father Hoecken’s in- 
struction classes for the Pottawatomies, and according to his own 
testimony he improved daily. 

At first the sounds of the words appeared to me very strange and difficult, 
but by degrees, and as I commenced understanding it a little, it became daily 
easier and smoother to my mind, and I found it to my great astonishment a 
rich and expressive though an uncultivated language. 

On September 7, Father Verreydt, the superior, Father Gailland, 
the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, Brother George Miles, Joseph 
Bertrand, a guide, and Charlot, an Indian boy, set out for their final 
destination. Some weeks preceding the arrival of this group, Father 
Verreydt had definitely decided on a location on the north side of 
the Kansas river, at the present site of St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, 
Kan. They arrived at their new home on September 9, 1848. Two 
log cabins had been erected, but as yet no doors, windows or floor 


1. Catholic Mirror, Baltimore, Md., November 16, 1850.—Gilbert G han, S. J., 
The Jesuits of the Middle United States "(New York, 1938), v v. 2, 2, p. 602. pe J 


2. Ibid., p. 604. 
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had been built in these houses. The Fathers and the Indian helpers 
had to begin immediately to make them habitable for winter. 

The Fathers’ house was one story high, covered with boards, the crevices 
between the logs being filled with sticks and clay. The house for the Ladies and 
the Indian girls was of better finish, being two stories high and having the 
rooms rudely plastered.* 


From the date of his arrival at St. Mary’s, September 9, 1848, to 
his death nearly 30 years later, Father Gailland dedicated himself 
completely to the spiritual and temporal welfare of the Pottawatomie 
Indians of Kansas. Fortunately, he has recorded faithfully in his 
writings the important happenings of these 30 years. These events 
are highly significant in one’s understanding of the character of 
Father Gailland, although kaleidoscopic as they may be when 
passed in review. 

He saw Kansas first as an Indian territory with warfare going on 
between the Pottawatomie and Pawnee. He saw the gold seekers 
in 1849 passing through Kansas on their quest for hurried wealth; 
he saw the little log chapel of St. Mary’s mission become the first 
cathedral for the vicariate of Kansas, and Father J. B. Miege, S. J., 
become the first Vicar-Apostolic of Kansas. He saw the advent 
of the white settlers who were covetous of the land of the Indians, 
gaining it frequently by devious means. He endured civil war, 
droughts, and pestilences. He beheld many Indians fall victim to 
whisky, and, finally, he witnessed what he called “the gloomiest page 
of the Pottowatomie mission’—the Indians selling their land to 
the whites and leaving for new homes. These are the deep and 
the fine lines that sketch the background against which Father Gail- 
land lived his life of love for God and man. 

For some months Father Gailland labored assiduously learning 
the Pottawatomie language. He became in time not only adept in 
speaking the language, but composed a large dictionary and gram- 
mar of this tongue.* Besides this work, he compiled and published 
a prayerbook containing hymns, meditations, psalms and prayers 
in Pottawatomie. The title of this work was: Potewatomi Neme- 
winin 1P1 Nemenigamowinen. This prayerbook is used even to this 
day by the Pottawatomies. Besides Pottawatomie, he mastered, 
also, some dialects of the Algonquin family. To add to his knowl- 
edge of these languages, he had a skillful command of two or three 
Romance languages, as well as an easy familiarity with Latin. 


8. Walter J. Hill, S. J., “Father Maurice Gailland, S. J.,” Woodstock Letters, v. 7 
(April, 1878), p. 14. 

4. This yan was never published. It comprises 130 pages, written in lon hand 
on ledger a ng by 15 inches. The dictionary can be found in the archives of St. Mary’s 


College, St n. 
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This scholarly aptitude of Father Gailland, however, was not his 
most striking characteristic. For the human touches, as well as the 
profoundly spiritual depths of his character we can best turn to the 
writings of Brother Louis deVriendt, S. J., a contemporary of Father 
Gailland, who wrote a little biography of his Spiritual Father and 
friend. The charming simplicity, naivete, and the graphic details 
of Brother deVriendt’s account makes it invaluable for a closer 
study of this remarkable missionary. According to Brother 
deVriendt, Father Gailland had his ear cocked always to “someone 
sick,” or “some Indian across the river wants you.” After a weary 
day of traveling, Father Gailland would first ask if any sick calls 
came for him. If such were the case, he would mount his horse 
without stopping to rest and gallop off to the one summoning him. 

Sometimes, it was recorded by Brother deVriendt that the cook 
would forget to keep Father Gailland’s supper warm. Such 
thoughtlessness did not disturb him, but rather he seemed to de- 
light in such treatment. Father Gailland spent many evenings 
after supper visiting with the Brothers, recounting the experiences 
he had that day with the Indians. Like a true Boswell, Brother 
deVriendt jotted them down, leaving a wealth of stories that lend 
vivid insight into Father Gailland’s love and solicitude for the 
Indians, the tremendous power he exercised over them, as well as 
some of the bitter disappointments that came in his ministry.® 

Two extracts from Brother deVriendt’s “Biography of Father 
Gailland” may help us understand more intimately this blackrobe 
among the Pottawatomies. The following account reveals the re- 
spect and veneration some of the Indians held for Father Gailland: 

Father Gailland told an Indian to give his wife some beef soup. Father 
came back next day and the Indian was bloody and had a knife. He said 
that he had killed his cow because you [Father Gailland] have told me to 
make some soup. “How many cows do you have?” [Father Gailland asked.] 
“Only one cow,” he said. Father Gailland: “That will be hard on you. You 
will have no more milk.” But the Indian said, “My wife will have beef soup 
anyways, and I will have done what you told me to do.” & 

The second account tells us of the intense sorrow that weighed 
on his soul in later years when he saw his flock scattered, and cor- 
rupted by the white men. 

Almighty God has certainly blessed these Indians with many graces, but I 
fear for some because they are beginning to be molested by the whites, and 


5. Brother deVriendt’s “Biography of Father Gailland’” was never published. The 
grammar is iT! awkward and faulty, as well as the spelling, but for vivid and dra- 
matic touches of the personality of Father Gailland, it is unsurpassed. This work can also be 
found in the archives of St. Mary’s College. 


6. Ibid., p. 175. 
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that is very dangerous for them—that is what makes my heart bleed when I 
think on it. And the time is not far off that those good people will get cor- 
rupted by coming in contact with the whites—. . . . O Lord, spare my In- 
dians from those evil days which I now already foresee. Yes, that there [sic] 
morals will be spoiled, even that they will swindel them out of their property 
and cast them forth as dogs not worthy to be among them, and that they will 
be obliged to leave their reserve where now are settled on.? 

These scattered sketches of Father Gailland from the pen of 
Brother deVriendt clearly testify that Gailland was a man of no 
ordinary virtue. For the spiritual welfare of the savages he would 
endure any pain and privation. The inclemency of the weather, the 
distance of the place, nor the hardship of travel did not deter him 
from administering to the cares and needs of his flock. For 30 years 
he deprived himself of even meager comforts that he could have en- 
joyed at the mission. He was faithful to his flock though some re- 
mained indifferent and obstinate to his Christ-like charity. The 
cause of his disease that eventually proved fatal was the result of his 
devotion to the Indians. 

Twelve years before his death he was called to a dying pagan 
Indian who lived in the present village of Silver Lake. When Father 
Gailland reached Cross creek, the stream was high, full of floating 
ice. The companion of Father Gailland warned him of the danger 
of crossing at that time. “I must,” he replied, “if I die another will 
take my place.” Then he urged his horse into the rushing torrents 
and succeeded in reaching the other bank safely. This plunge into 
the icy water and the long ride of 11 hours with his clothes frozen 
to his person proved too much, however, for even such a robust 
man as Father Gailland. The next day the first symptoms of par- 
alysis appeared, and became progressively worse each year until 
his death on August 12, 1877. He trembled constantly, finding re- 
lief only in sleep. When he sat down his head was bent nearly to 
his knees. 

There are still to this day a few Pottawatomie Indians living on 
their reserve northeast of St. Marys who remember him in that for- 
lorn condition. Someone asked him if he felt any pain. His reply was 
that he felt as if someone were continually pounding his fingers with 
a mallet. Despite his constant pain, the only complaint heard from 
his lips was his inability to care for his spiritual charges. After the 
paralysis had gained hold on him, he was unable to ride horseback, 
but for some years he went long distances by means of horse and 
buggy to carry out his ministry. 


7. Ibid., p. 185. 
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Father Gailland’s last summons to the sick came in June, 1877. 
He was called to a sick woman near Topeka. This journey proved 
too much for his already exhausted strength. The Brother Infirmar- 
ian, notified that Father Gailland was very ill, set out for Topeka 
immediately to bring him home. The month of July passed, and the 
valiant missionary’s health revived, but only temporarily, for during 
the first week of August he suffered a relapse from which he never 
recovered. God summoned him to Himself on August 12, 1877. 
“With ‘him the Jesuit attempt, lasting through four decades, to 
christianize and civilize the Potowatomi of Kansas passed into his- 
tory.” § 

Father Walter Hill, S. J., summed up Father Gailland’s remark- 
able life in this manner: 


Few missionaries of recent times among the aborigines of America have 
accomplished greater and more solid good than did the saintly, noble-hearted, 
long-suffering, and most charitable Father Gailland. His life was a model of 
every high christian virtue, and his death was the befitting close to such a 
career; for it was peaceful and happy in that hope that confoundeth not. Up 
to his dying day he never missed a community exercise to which he was physi- 
cally able to attend; and in order to spare others trouble, he would permit no 
one to serve him in anything which he was at all able to do for himself.® 


Tue Diary, 1848-1850 
1848 


September 7: We set out on our journey to the place of the new 
mission, that is, Father Superior, Father Gailland, the lay brother 
Patrick Regan and one boarder named Charlot.?° 

September 8: At the trading post we were delayed a whole day 
owing to a rise in the river." 

September 9: We forded the Kansas River, some in wagons, 
others on horseback, Mr. Joseph Bertrand with the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart accompanied us all the way.’* At noon we stopped 


8. Garraghan, op. cit., v. 3, p. 65. 

9. Walter Hill, S. J., ““Maurice Gailland, S. J.,” loc. cit., p. 19. 

10. Father Superior at the date of this entry was the Rev. Felix L. Verreydt. He was 
born in Diest, Belgium, and entered the Society of Jesus at White March, Md., on October 6, 
1821. He was ordained to the priesthood on September 24, 1827. His work as an Indian 
missionary began in 1837. At first he was stationed with the Kickapoo Indians, but later 
was assigned to the Pottawatomies. His counsel was sought by the Pottawatomies in accept- 
ing the terms of the treaty covering the reserve on the Kaw river. 

Patrick Regan, the lay brother, spent only a year at St. Mary’s mission. 

Charlot, an Indian boy, was probably of mixed blood. He was the first boarder to be 
educated by the Jesuits at St. Mary’s mission. 

11. Uniontown, a trading post on the California trail, was located on the Kansas river 
about 14 miles west of present Topeka. 

12. The Madames of the Sacred Heart were Mother Lucille Mathevon, superioress of 
the nuns, Mother Mary Anne O’Connor, Mother Basile O’Connor and Sister Louise Amyot.— 
Garraghan, op. cit., v. 2, p. 602, citing Catholic Mirror, Baltimore, November 16, 1850. 
— Bertrand was a Pottawatomie of mixed blood. He married a Pottawatomie 
woman the name of Madeline. The children were =. Jr., Benjamin, Laurent, Ther 
and Amable.—See Collections and Researches Made by the Michigan Pioneer and Histori 
S , Lansing, v. 28, pp. 129, 130. 
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to take dinner at a stream; and about four o'clock A. M. we were 
gladdened by the sight of the new houses at our future home. 

The country presents a cheerful view on every side. But not so 
the log-houses, which are only half-finished and allow free scope 
to the winds. And the only workman we depend on to remedy 
this inconvenience is missing; that is the Brother whom we call the 
Doctor, and who being taken with fever was forced to prolong his 
stay at Sugar Creek.?* 

September 17: We erected a cross on the hill of our residence."* 
Meanwhile both the Fathers were attacked with fever, from the 
effects of which one of them was troubled for nearly two months. 

We live in anxiety about the success of the new mission; for our 
Indian people continue in the settlements on the other side of the 
river. This anxiety is increased by the rumors of a war that is 
imminent between the Potawatomies and the Pawnees. For not 
so long ago the Kansas Indians, while out hunting with the Pota- 
watomies, met the Pawnees and fired upon them, and the Potawa- 
tomies seeing themselves involved in the common danger rushed 
into battle for their own safety and killed many Pawnee warriors and 
ponies.’° Burning with revenge for this, the Pawnees have fore- 
sworn their old friendship for the Potawatomies. They are raiding 
on the ponies, and are threatening a war of extermination on the 
Potawatomies. And this rumor has so frightened our Indians, who 
had camped in remote parts of the reserve near the Pawnees, that 
in one day they all pulled their tents and fled panic-stricken. In 
consequence we are placed in the front exposed to the fury of the 
Pawnees. And there is not an Indian who is willing or who dares to 
share our danger. 

Add to this the lies and manifold arts of Satan who neglects no 
means to alienate from us the hearts of the natives; so that the best 
disposed are kept from settling around this new mission." 


13. Sugar Creek is one of the first mission stations of the Pottawatomies, and is locatec 
pone peseent Centerville in Linn county, Kansas. The exact location is: sec. 7, T. 21 S$ 


14. Description of reservation from treaty of 1846: “. a tract or parcel of land 
containing five hundred and seventy-six thousand acres, being thirty miles square, and being 
the eastern part of the lands ceded to the United States by the Kansas tribe of Indians, by 
treaty concluded on the 14th day of January, and ratified on the 15th of April of the present 
year, lying adjoining the Shawnees on the south, and the Delawares and Shawnees on the 
east, on both sides of the Kansas river.” “Treaty with the Potawatomi Nation, 1846,” Art. 
4, taken from Charles J. Kappler (ed.), Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 
1904), v. 2, p. 558. 

15. A few of the Pottawatomies had joined some Kansas and Kickapoo and Sac Indians 
in a buffalo hunt just west of the reserve. This group met with a band of Pawness encamped 
at Rocky Ford on the Big Blue river. A messenger from the Pawnees was sent to offer 
tokens of peace. The messenger was received amicably, but on his departure a Kansas 
Indian remembering some ancient grudge he held against the Pawnees fired upon and killed 
the Pawnee messenger. Warfare ensued as we read in the diary.—See John O'Connor, §S. J., 
“The Jesuits of the Kaw Valley” (Ms., archives of St. Mary’s College), p. 87. 

16. The Rev. J. J. O'Meara, S. J., former archivist of St. Mary’s College, completed the 
translation of the diary to this point. The translator has used Father O’Meara’s translation. 
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We are receiving frequent greetings from the head-chief of those 
Indians who had formerly been at home on the banks of the Mis- 
souri. He is proving himself our true friend and appears to express 
the sentiments of all his subjects. 

September 26: The Doctor finally arrived whom every one has 
been so eagerly expecting, and although not completely cured of the 
fever, he went to work at once and finished the interior part of the 
house.!* A few Indians came at the same time to look over the sur- 
roundings for a future home. 

October 12: Today, Father Hoecken crossed the river and joined 
us.'8 His arrival at the new mission opened the entrance of many 
Indians who followed their Father and leader.1® Meantime, until 
the big chapel is erected, we are building a chapel on the side of 
the house where the Holy Sacrifice will be celebrated. For a long 
time, however, we have been solicitous about the large chapel; even 
though, for sure, workmen from the tenth of September, have been 
working hard preparing the material for the roof. 

Today we are about to enter upon the heavenly work of building 
the new chapel.?° Father Hoecken preached in the Indian language 
both in the morning and in the evening. 

November 20: Father Hoecken, both for the sake of health and 
recreation, accompanied the Indians on their hunt. While he is 
gone, on Sunday, Father Superior preached in the morning in Eng- 
lish, and by the aid of an interpreter, the sermon was translated into 
Potawatomie.* In the Evening, Father Gailland preached a ser- 
mon in French. At this same time a stable was put up for the horses. 

December 15-18: Father Gailland is called to care for two sick 
youths. He hears their confession. But at home, because we didn’t 


17. The doctor mentioned in this entry was Brother Andrew Mazzella. Brother admin- 
istered not only to the sick of the Jesuit community, but also to the Pottawatomies. He 
was born on November 30, 1802, in Procida, a little island in the Mediterranean. He en- 
tered the society in 1823, and was assigned to the Maryland province of the United States 
in 1833. In 1836 he commenced his labors among the Indians, and continued to. give his 
talents and service to them until his death in May, 1867.—See M. Gailland, “Historia 
Domus” (unpublished document, St. Mary’s archives, 1851). 


18. Father Christian Hoecken was born on February 28, 1808, at Talburg, Holland. 
He entered the Society of Jesus on November 5, 1832. In 1838, shortly after his ordination, 
he became an Indian missionary. The scene of his labors was Council Bluffs, Sugar Creek, 
and St. Mary’s. He acquired a great facility in a> Oe e Pottawatomie and Kickapoo 
languages. His death yy on June 19, 1851, while he was on a journey to the great 

dian council, being held at Fort Laramie, Wyo. '—See Garraghan, op. cit., v. 1, p. 346; 
and v. 2, pp. 611, 612, 614. 615, 627-629. 

19. Many of the Pottawatomies stayed on the south side of the Kansas river because 
they feared an attack by the Pawnees who resided on the north side. Father Gailland sin- 
cerely hoped that Father Hoecken’s arrival at the mission would convince the Indians to 
take up their abode on the north side close to the mission station. 


20. This chapel was finished the following spring. “In the meantime a chapel was built 
adjoining the missionaries house.””—O’Connor, loc. cit., p. 61. 


21. The interpreter mentioned fe in the diary was en John Tipton, a mixed-blood 
Pottawatomie. Tipton’s name in two or three places in the writings of the early 
ae. He taught Father Gai Gailland how to speak and write Pottawatomie.—lIbid., 
p. 64, 
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understand the language of the natives, we were unable to hear any 
confessions. 

At the beginning of December a worker came with the intention 
of putting up stakes for the buildings of the students.?2, Meanwhile 
we have admitted five youths to live with us. On November 25, 
Bernard Bertrand registered, Ezechiel Pelletier, William and Fran- 
cis Darling, November 30, and Francis La Fromboise, December 
11.3 At this time the Madames of the Sacred Heart received five 
girls. 

December 5: The ice on the Kansas River is so thick that horses 
with a wagon loaded with supplies may safely cross it, just as if it 
were a paved road. 

December 21: There was a fresh snowfall of about three feet 
over the old snow. The cold is extremely intense and bothersome. 
We administered to a dying youth. 

December 22: The weather is fair, but intensely cold; the ink 
freezes in the pen while writing. An Indian youth, Pemowetuk, 
died. 

December 23: The cold this morning is more intense. In the 
evening Father Gailland heard eleven confessions; of that number 
five were Indians. 

December 24: Sunday. Mass without singing. There was no 
sermon because of the cold. In the evening there was benediction. 
Father Gailland preached the sermon in French. Because of the 
approach of the great Solemnity, a large number of confessions were 
heard, many of whom were Indians. The weather is serene. It is 
moderately cold. We had the burial of Pemowetuk without any 
religious songs. Many Indians came from the other side of the 
river in order that they may spend a devout Christmas day with us. 
Our longing for Father Hoecken is great. 

December 25: Christmas Day. Each priest said only one Mass. 
There was no mid-night Mass on account of the severity of the win- 
ter. In the morning there was Mass with singing and a sermon in 
English by Father Superior, with someone to interpret it in the 


22. The only buildings that existed at that time were two log cabins; one inhabited by 
the sisters and the other cabin sheltered the Fathers and Brothers. A description of these 
cabins is recorded in Father O’Connor’s “Jesuits of the Kaw Valley,” p. 60: “They had 
two stories with four rooms, each twenty-five by twenty-feet—on the ground floor, and a 
smaller room above the stairway. The nuns occupied the western log house near a creck, 
my ny Fathers and Brothers took possession of the other, about one hundred and ten yards 
to the east.” 

23. The family name Bertrand and La Fromboise have been perpetuated among the 
annals of early frontier history. The name Bertrand, mixed French and Indian blood, is per- 

ated by the town of Bertrand on the Michigan-Indiana line, and by Bertrand avenue in 

t. Marys, Kan. La Fromboise was a prominent name among the “Chicago” Pottawatomies. 
One oa most illustrious chiefs was Joseph La Fromboise.—See Garraghan, op. cit., v. 2, 
Pp. = . 
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Potawatomie language. In the evening there was benediction and 
a sermon in French by Father Gailland. The sky is bright. Some 
snow has melted. 

December 26: St. Stephen’s. Somewhat less cold. Weather 
is cloudy. A messenger sent to Tremble for the mail was forced 
to turn back from the trip on account of so much heavy snow. 

December 27: Feast of St. John. The sky is clear. The cold 
has let up a bit. 

N.B. During the last few days it was so cold that some of the 
skinnier dogs and horses perished. 

December 28: The weather has become mild. Mr. Darling 
came and promised by contract that he would begin shortly to 
enclose the fields, and in order that he might plough it first, he 
took his two sons for a few days. 

December 29: Father Gailland took care of Bergeron who was 
gravely ill with the fever.2* We joyfully welcomed Mr. Darvau who 
brought us wine for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; for the last two 
days we have sorrowfully abstained from the Holy Sacrifice be- 
cause of the lack of the precious liquor.** Bernard Bertrand, be- 
cause of a secret illness, was sent to his family. Father Gailland, 
who intended to go to Mr. Tremble, returned, unable to see him 
because of so much snow. The sky is mild. 

December 30: The weather is serene, the snow is melting. The 
son of Mr. Pelletier went home so that he might celebrate the new 
year with his parents. In the evening both Fathers heard confes- 
sions. 

N.B. We are in need of a teacher for the boys; meanwhile Father 
Superior himself does the teaching. He has a class in the morning 
and the evening. 

December 31: Sunday. In the morning the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass was offered at ten-thirty o'clock; there was no singing. 
Afterwards there was a sermon in English, interpreted in Potawa- 
tomie. In the evening there was benediction. 


1849 


January 1: The last Mass was at seven-thirty A. M. A large con- 
course of Indians, who were not hindered by the difficulty of the 
journey, came from the other bank of the river; as was the custom, 
they greeted the Fathers with customary handshakes. Extraordinary 


24. Most likely the Bergeron mentioned in this entry is Francis Bergeron. 


25. Louis Darveau was married to Oheta Bourbonnais. His daughter Eleonor was bap- 
tized in 1858.—“Records of First Communion and Confirmation at St. Mary’s of the Lake, 
1851-1887” (Ms. in archives of St. Mary’s College), p. 8. 
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joy and love for us shone in everyone’s face despite the long series of 
hardships. They gave us some venison; the great amount that they 
gave us put us to shame. In the evening there was benediction 
with the usual sermon. Both Fathers afterwards went to offer the 
New Year's greetings to the Madames. 

January 2: The weather, again, is very cold. We see, with in- 
describable grief, certain Indians without even the bare necessities 
of livelihood.** A sick woman visits us. 

January 3: The sky is very cloudy and depressive; Charlot re- 
turns from the hunt carrying two prairie chickens. John Tipton 
taught Father Gailland the Indian language. 

January 4: The sky is serene, and a little snow has melted. 

January 5: The weather is gloomy and piercingly cold. The 
sons of Mr. Darling returned to our home. Finally Father Hoecken 
arrived, so long desired by all; he suffered greatly from cold and 
hunger.”* 

January 6: Weather is very cloudy. In the evening we had a 
large snowfall mixed with hail and rain. The last Mass was at 
eight o'clock. The son of Mr. La Fromboise came. We visited a 
sick woman. 

January 7: Sunday. In the morning the last Mass was at ten- 
thirty o'clock, without any hymns. Father Hoecken preached in 
Pottawatomie. In the afternoon at about three there was benedic- 
tion with a sermon in French, preached by Father Gailland. The 
cold is quite intense. A furnace was placed in the chapel last night. 

January 8: The sky is exceedingly gloomy; the cold is severe. 
In the evening it snowed. An Indian, while trying to cross the 
river on the ice, lost his horse which broke through the ice and 
drowned. The happy news of the beatification of Peter Claver 
made us exceedingly joyful.2* The students have started back to 
school again. Reverend Father Superior conducts the class. 


26. This destitution is all the more pitiful when we consider how severely cold was the 
winter of 1849. 

27. On November 12, Father Hoecken set out with a party of Indians who were going 
to the Miami country to make sugar and hunt. The Indians remained in the Miami country. 
Rumors reached the mission that those Indians were leading very disorderly and scandalous 
lives. Father Hoecken arrived home after two months of cold and privation.—See O’Connor, 
loc. cit., p. 65. 

28. Peter Claver’s feast day is September 9. The date of his beatification was July 16, 
1850. Father Gailland must have reference to the report that is sent out before the beatifi- 
cation of a person, otherwise there is no way to explain the conflict in dates. 

Peter Claver was born at Verda in Catalonia in 1581. He entered the society at the age 
of 20. He was sent to Cartagenia in South America in 1615. For many years he cared for 
the slaves who were shipped into the port of Cartagenia. He is credited with baptizing over 
300,000 slaves. He was beatified by Pope Pius IX, and canonized in 1888 by Pope Leo 
XIII.—See Francis Corley and Robert Willmes, Wings of Eagles (Milwaukee, Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1941), pp. 159-168. 
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January 9: Sky is clear, but is very cold. Yesterday and today 
Father Hoecken heard some confessions. 

January 10: More very biting weather. Father Hoecken cared 
for a sick person on the other side of the river.” An old Indian, 
Pohimak by name, came to us, in order to go to confession in prepa- 
ration for Baptism which he sought so ardently. Reverend Father 
Superior received a letter from Father Trudens pertaining to some 
money matters—both are in friendly disagreement.*® Father Gail- 
land starts his triduum preparatory for the renovation of his vows.** 

January 11: The wind blew so violently, whirling through the 
air, that it threatens to destroy the house and to uproot trees. Early 
in the day the wind was from the east, and then it changed to the 
south. The snow is melting as a result of this change. 

January 12: The south wind blew all night up until noon, and a 
great amount of snow melted. At noon, however, the wind changed 
and the weather became very cold. Father Hoecken has not yet 
arrived; for this reason the catechism of Pohimak must be dropped 
again. 

January 13: The cold is extremely intense. The snow is so hard 
that a man can easily walk over it. 

January 14: Sunday. The feast of the Holy Name of Jesus. 
Mass at ten o'clock. There was no singing because of the very 
intense cold; afterwards there was a sermon in English by Father 
Superior with someone to interpret it into Potawatomie. In the 
afternoon at three o’clock there was benediction with a sermon in 
French preached by Father Gailland. Father Hoecken arrived 
about noon. Father Gailland renewed his vows. 

January 15: The sky is serene but cold. We had Mass and class 
as usual. 


29. A large number of the Indians settled on the south side of the river and scattered 
in villages up and down the reserve. Father Hoecken spent a week in each village baptizing, 
catechising and arranging marriages, etc. The large portion of the ministerial work of the 
Indians on the south side or bank was done by Father Hoecken. 

80. Trudens seems to be a misspelling for Truyens. In 1848 Father Verreydt, the 
superior of Sugar Creek mission, and later St. Mary’s mission, returned from St. Louis, and 
brought with him Father Charles Truyens. Strangely enough, Father Truyens’ name passes 
into oblivion until it appears again in Sadlier’s Catholic Directory for the year 1867. He 
is listed in this directory as residing at Bardstown, Ky. Though there is no written record 
of Father Truyens leaving the Sugar Creek mission in 1848, all evidence would seem to 
ome. that way because he is not listed by Father Gailland as one of the early settlers of 

t. Marys. 

The precise nature of this “money matters” is unknown. The only clue that we have is 
that Fathers Verreydt and Truyens brought supplies and a donation of money to be spent for 
the mission. Perhaps the discussion is over the expenditure of this money. 

81. The word “triduum” means a three-day retreat. The vows that are renewed are 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. A Jesuit at the completion of his two years of novitiate 
pronounces these three vows. At this time the vows are called “simple” or “first”? vows. 
After 16 or 17 years, at the recommendation of his superiors, a Jesuit may pronounce his 
final ——. In the period between the first and final vows, he renews his simple vows every 
six months, 














CHAPEL OF THE POTTAWATOMIE INDIAN MISSION AT St. MARyYs 


building was erected in 1849, was used as the first Catholic cathedral in Kansas, 1851-1855, 
and was dismantled in 1886. 


THe Rev. Maurice Gar.ianp, S$. J. 
(1815-1877) 


Missionary among the Pottawatomie Indians at 
St. Marys, 1848-1877. He compiled a dictionary 
and wrote catechisms, prayer and hymn books in 
the Pottawatomie language. 


Photos courtesy of the Rev. Augustin C. Wand, 
S. J., archivist of St. Mary’s College. 
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(Upper) Porrawatomis INpiANs at St. Mary’s MIssION IN 1867 


(Lower) Sr. Mary’s Mission at St. Marys, 1867 


Photos by Alexander Gardner of Washington, D. C-—From the Kansas 
State Historical Society collection. The pictures are Nos. 91 and 92 of 
Gardner’s, “Across the Continent on the Union Pacific Railway, Eastern 
Division.” 
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January 16: In the morning it was intensely cold; in the evening 
the weather was rather mild. Mass and class as usual. 

January 17: There was Mass and class. The sky is clear. 

January 18: We had Mass, also class today. The weather is very 
cold, but the sky is clear. For third time the stove-pipe was burning. 

January 19: We had Mass and class. The cold is moderated 
by the wind from the south. A new catechumen joined us. There 
was fire in the top of the chimney. Father Hoecken heard confes- 
sions. 

January 20: There was Mass, but no class today. The weather 
is again very cold. Father Hoecken and Verreydt heard confessions. 
Mrs. Darling and La Fromboise came to visit us. 

January 21: Sunday. There was Mass, followed by a holy hour. 
No classes today. In the morning there was a sermon in Pota- 
watomie. In the evening there was benediction with a sermon in 
French and Potawatomie. The sky is clear. 

January 22: As usual, Mass and class. Father Hoecken is called 
to care for a sick man across the river. Ezechiel Pelletier returned 
after a long stay at home because of sickness. The weather is the 
same as yesterday. 

January 23: As usual, Mass and class. Joseph Darling arrived 
unexpectedly. Father Hoecken returned. We received a friendly 
greeting from Mr. McDonald. Weather is mild. 

January 24: As usual, Mass and class. The weather is most mild. 
The south wind blew all day. A good amount of snow melted. 

January 25: As usual we had Mass and class. Very early in the 
morning the wind changed and it became very cold. A little four 
year old boy died. The funeral will be held tomorrow. 

January 26: Mass was celebrated this morning. There was no 
school because of some urgent work. Weather is somewhat colder 
but serene. 

January 27: Mass this morning, but no school. Some confes- 
sions were heard. Weather much milder with a south wind. 

January 28: We had Mass with singing at ten-thirty this morn- 
ing." There was a sermon in Potawatomie; in the evening there 
was both a sermon in Potawatomie and French. The weather is 
very mild. Two non-Catholics were added to our list as catechu- 
mens; they had professed the Mormon religion. 


82. These hymns were sung in Pottawatomie. Some years later Father Gailland com- 
piled a prayerbook comprising prayers, meditations, little accounts of church history, and 
many hymns. This little prayerbook consists of 119 pages and was printed under the title, 
Potewatem Nemewinin Nemenigamowinin. A copy of this prayerbook can be found in the 
archives of St. Mary’s College at St. Marys. 


85—7724 
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The daughter of Claude La Fromboise suddenly ran away from 
the home of the Madames of the Sacred Heart. The younger daugh- 
ter of Mr. Bourbonais immediately asked to take the place of the 
run-away; she obtained the request.** 

January 29: We had Mass and class today. The sky is very 
cloudy and it is cold. 

January 30: There was Mass and class as usual. It snowed. 

January 31: Mass this morning, but no class. The students came 
back from the hunt with three rabbits. The weather is mild. We 
heard confessions. 

February 1-2: There was Mass and class. The weather is mild. 
There was Mass and class on the second also. In the morning there 
was a sermon in Potawatomie. The sky is serene, but it is cold. 
Father Hoecken visits a sick person. A whole family is registered 
among our catechumens.*4 

February 3: Mass this morning, but no class. 

February 4: Sunday. Mass this morning with a sermon in Pota- 
watomie. In the evening there was benediction with a sermon in 
French. Father Hoecken set out to visit the sick. The sky is clear, 
but it is rather cold. 

February 5: We had Mass and class as usual. Father Hoecken 
returned. 

February 6: We had Mass and class as usual. Weather is calm 
but not very mild. On the fifth of this month we received the 
calamitous news telling of the exile of our most beloved and Holy 
Pontiff Pius [X.** 

February 7: As usual, there was Mass and class. The weather is 
sufficiently cold. We received a letter from Reverend Father Pro- 
vincial concerning the elevation to the Episcopate of Father .¢ 

February 8: There was Mass and class. It is cold. Father 
Hoecken left to care for the sick. Father Gailland was called to 
look after a sick woman. 


83. Bourbonnais is a common name in this locale. The Bourbonnais were mixed-blood. 
In the register of male students kept from 1865 to 1873, the name appears frequently. 


84. A catechumen, as the term is used by Father Gailland, means one who is taking in- 
structions to become a Catholic. 


85. Pope Pius IX elevated to the Holy See in 1846, immediately met with insuperable 
difficulties. The liberal movement that had swept Switzerland in 1846-1847 and resulted 
in revolution and expulsion of the Jesuits in 1847 had its repercussions in Italy. In 1846 
Mazzini living in Paris was planning a detailed revolution in Italy. Quite cleverly he ap- 
proved of all the measures of ay Pius 1X during the first year. During the next year, 
under his archconspirator, Angelo Brunetti, he sought every measure he could to ridicule the 
Pope. By 1848 the liberals were powerful enough to storm the Vatican and demand under 
dire threats a republic. On November 24, 1848, the Pope escaped to Gaeta, just across the 
Neapolitan border.—See Lillian Browne-Olf, Their Name is Pius (Milwaukee, Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1941), pp. 220-230. 


36. Father Gailland, the diarist, does not give the name but uses only the sign of the 
cross. The new bishop’s name was Miege. 
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February 9: There was Mass and class. It is a clear day. The 
report has circulated that an extremely virulent form of cholera is 
nearing our place.** 

February 10: There was Mass this morning. Father Hoecken 
returned. We obtained an abundant supply of Indian corn. The 
sky is mild and serene. We welcome Mr. McDonald as our guest. 

February 11: Sunday. Mass this morning as usual. There was 
a sermon in Potawatomie. Two infants were baptized. In the eve- 
ning there was benediction and a sermon in French. One of the 
Fathers went to care for the sick. The weather is cloudy. 

February 12: There was Mass and class today. The weather 
is not very cold. An aged sick woman asks for Baptism. 

February 13: As usual, there was Mass and class. The weather 
is cold. We received a workman whom we hired to build a bake 
oven. 

February 14-15-16: There was Mass and class. The cold is most 
intense. A herd of thirty pigs arrived today; of this number half 
were bought for the Madames of the Sacred Heart. The cold, al- 
though it has let up a bit, is as firm as a rock. 

February 17: There was Mass and confessions. The cold is most 
severe. The natives asked us that on Sundays a priest might say 
Mass for them; as yet they have not received a favorable reply.** 
Three of the students went home for vacations. 

February 18: Sunday. In the morning there was Mass with a 
sermon in Potawatomie. In the evening there was benediction with 
a sermon in Potawatomie. Because of the intense cold, Father 
Hoecken is called to administer to a sick woman. 

February 19: Mass this morning, but no class. The weather 
is mild. We killed the pigs. A goodly number of Kansas Indians 
linger about our house.*® 

February 20: There was Mass, but no class this morning. Brother 
La Frombloise returned and is building a smoke house. Many of 
the Indians are helping him. It is a calm day; much of the snow 
has melted. 


87. This Asiatic plague reached the mission in early June. “Its [cholera] advent was 
hastened by the parties of California emigrants passing in continual procession in wagons and 
on horseback along the western trail.””—Garraghan, op. cit., v. 2, p. 613. 

88. The “natives” referred to in this entry were probably the Kaw or Kansas Indians. 
Father Hoecken visited these Indians in August, 1850. He was beseeched by them to have 
a blackrobe come to them. Father Hoecken in a letter of August, 1850, written to his vice 
provincial, asked that their request be granted. Due to the lack of missionaries, the vice 
provincial was unable to grant his request. 

89. The Kansas Indians were notorious beggars. “One of the last acts that Father 
Hoecken performed at Mission Creek had been to distribute potatoes and lard to some chiefs 
of the Kansas tribe as they had nothing to eat.’”-—O’Connor, . cit., p. 63. 
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February 21: Ash Wednesday. There was Mass. Many people 
received ashes; there was a large attendance. The sons of Mrs. 
Nadau sought admission to our school, and obtained it. The weather 
is most mild. A little rain fell. Father Hoecken is attending to a 
sick man. Brother Regan went to the trading post that he might 
get some flour.*° 

February 22: Mass this morning. A large amount of snow has 
melted. 

February 23: There was Mass. The son of Calude La From- 
boise arrived. Father Hoecken brought Peter Le Clerc to our home. 
He is critically ill.* 

February 24: There was Mass this morning, also we heard con- 
fessions. A woman, Josephine by name, died and was buried. 
Ezechiel Pelletier, Francis and William Darling, who for some days 
had gone home for a vacation, arrived here. The weather is very 
mild. The ice that has held the river in check has broken. 

February 25: Sunday. Mass and sermon in Potawatomie this 
morning. In the evening there was a sermon in Potawatomie and 
French. A woman died who was recently baptized. The weather 
is cloudy and below zero. 

February 26-27: There was Mass and class. The weather is 
fine. 

February 28: There was Mass and class. There was a cate- 
chism class for the boys and girls in the chapel. The weather is 
cold. 

March 1: There was Mass and class. Catechism class was held 
in the chapel. We heard confessions. We had a large snowfall 
accompanied by rolling thunder. 

March 2: Mass and class, as usual. The weather is cold. Char- 
lot and the Doctor are fever victims.** 

March 3: There was Mass. In the morning a large amount of 
snow fell. Father Superior, both brothers and Charlot are sick. 

March 4: Sunday. We had Mass with a sermon in Potawa- 
tomie. In the evening we had the Way of the Cross and Rosary, 
followed by benediction. 

March 5: There was Mass and class. Dusky weather. 

March 6: There was Mass, but no class on account of the sick- 
ness of Father Superior. A good bit of snow has melted. 


40. The trading post mentioned in this entry was Uniontown, in the northwestern part 
of present Shawnee county. 

41. Peter Le Clere (Pierre or Perish) was one of the famous chiefs of the “Chicago” 
Pottawatomies.—See Garraghan, op. cit., v. 2, p. 698. 

42. “The Doctor” has reference to Brother Mazzella. There is no record of the nature 
of their sickness or fever. 
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March 7: There was Mass and class. The agreement pertaining 
to the fencing of the fields was made. The weather is serene. 

March 8-9: There was Mass and class. We had a heavy rain. 
There is a big rise in the river. 

March 10: There was Mass but no class today. The chief, 
Patikochek by name, came to our house and promised that he 
would embrace the doctrine of Christ. 

March 11: Sunday. Mass this morning without hymns. There 
was a sermon in Potawatomie. In the evening we made the Way 
of the Cross and had benediction. 

March 12-13: There was Mass and class. The weather is pleas- 
ant. We built a kitchen. 

March 14: There was only one Mass on account of the shortage 
of wine. There was class. We have two new boarders, the son of 
Mrs. Nadau and the son of Mr. Alcot. The weather is serene. 

March 15-16: Only one Mass. There was class. A sermon in 
Potawatomie is preached each day during Lent. The weather is 
clear. 

March 17: Only one Mass; no class today. Today marked the 
arrival of some Indians from Sugar Creek.** An infirmary to care 
for the sick is put up. The weather is nice. 

March 18: Sunday. There were two Masses with a sermon in 
Potawatomie. In the evening we made the Way of the Cross and 
a sermon in Potawatomie. Peter La Clerc was moved today to a 
neighbor’s house. 

March 19: The Feast of St. Joseph. There was one Mass with 
a sermon in Potawatomie. 

March 20-21: There was one Mass; there was no class. The 
north wind blew. The weather is clear. 

March 22: Only one Mass and no class this morning. Michael 
La Fromboise arrived. 

March 23: There was one Mass; no class. The weather is peace- 
ful. 

March 24: There was Mass but no class. The same kind of 
weather. 

March 25: Passion Sunday. There were two Masses and three 
sermons in Potawatomie. The weather is fine. 

March 26: The Feast of the Annunciation; there was one Mass. 
There were two sermons in Potawatomie. 

March 27: There was Mass and class. 


_ 43. Though the ay | of the Pottawatomies moved to the new reserve on the Kaw 
river in 1848, there were still 


some who lingered at Sugar Creek. 
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March 28: As usual, there was Mass and class. Mr. Le Clerc 
died, one of the bravest generals in battle. The day before he died, 
he received Baptism, made his confession, and received Extreme 
Unction, with great sorrow for his sins and fervor of spirit. 

March 29: One Mass was celebrated this morning with a sermon 
in Potawatomie. Class was held. We had the burial of Mr. 
Le Clerc. The weather is cold. The students Osskom and 
Kiutukiyani arrived. The new kitchen is being occupied. 

March 30-31: There was Mass and class. The weather is fine. 
One of the Fathers is called to a small Indian village across from 
Soldier creek.** 

April 1: Sunday. There were three Masses. Beautiful weather. 
In the morning there was a sermon in Potawatomie. In the evening 
we made the Way of the Cross and there was benediction and a 
sermon in Potawatomie. 

April 3-4: There was one Mass this morning. There was no 
class. Both in the morning and evening there were sermons in 
Potawatomie. 

April 5: Our Lord’s Last Supper: One Mass was celebrated this 
morning. All the students except three went to visit their parents. 
The agents arrived with the ploughs and the mills. Father Superior 
intends to see him about obtaining money for the board of the boys 
and the construction of the buildings.** There was a sermon in 
Potawatomie both in the morning and the evening, which was fol- 
lowed by benediction. 

April 6: Good Friday. In the morning there was the office of 
the day. There was a sermon in Potawatomie and the adoration 
of the cross. In the evening, again, there was a sermon in Pota- 
watomie. Twelve beds and one table have been finished for the 
boys. The weather has become mild. Only three of our students 
help us; the rest have not yet returned. Father Superior is still 
absent. 

April 7: Holy Saturday. We said the office as usual; there were 
many confessions. Three new students, Alex Toutran, Bernard and 
Richard Bertrand, arrived today. 

April 8: Easter Sunday. There were three Masses. In the 
morning there was a sermon in Potawatomie. In the evening there 
was benediction with a sermon in Potawatomie. 

April 9: There was one Mass with a sermon in Potawatomie. 


44. Soldier creek flows through Nemaha, Jackson, and Shawnee counties. 
45. The agent referred to in this entry was Major Cummins. 
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The weather is pleasant. Two workmen are added to the one to 
prepare posts. 

April 10-11-12: There was one Mass. Class was held as usual. 
There was a sermon in Potawatomie this morning. In the evening 
there was catechism for the boys. 

April 13: There was one Mass. Class was held as usual. In the 
morning there was a sermon in Potawatomie. 

April 14: There was one Mass this morning with a sermon in 
Potawatomie. There was class. In the evening Father Gailland set 
out to the trading post in order that he might hear confessions there. 

April 15: Sunday. There were two Masses with a sermon; in the 
evening, as usual, there was benediction with a sermon. The Father 
on supply celebrated Mass in the previously mentioned trading 
post.° Then he set out to those Indians most removed from the 
Mission and living close to the Protestant Mission.‘ He heard their 
confessions in the evening, and the following morning he gave them 
Holy Communion during the Sacrifice of the Mass. Great was their 
joy and consolation. 

April 16: There was one Mass this morning. Father Hoecken 
left for St. Joseph’s in order to purchase provisions for our house. 
The infant daughter of Mr. Darling, baptized on the fourth, was 
buried today. The son of Mr. Jackson (an Indian) arrived. The 
Father mentioned before went to those Indians not far from Mr. 
Toutran’s place to hear confessions and give them Holy Communion. 

April 17: There was Mass and class as usual. Father and the 
workers returned. 

N. B. At this date the number of baptisms of the infidels has 
increased to around forty. The Indians still remain scattered to 
their great detriment. Those who went to collect sugar or to hunt 
at the beginning of winter in the territory of the Miami have not 
yet returned. The report is that among them a great decline of 
morals is prevailing. 

April 18-19: There was Mass and class. A new student arrived, 
T. B. (Blackfoot). 

April 20: There was Mass and class. 

April 21: There was Mass, but no class. There were confessions. 


46. The term “on supply” is still used by the Catholic clergy. The term means simply 
that a priest is not stationed at a certain parish but is invited to come and help the pastor in 
his ministerial work for a brief period of time. 

47. This is the first time Father Gailland mentions the Protestant mission in his diary. 
This account has reference to the Baptist Pottawatomie schocl that was located some miles 
below St. Mary’s on the south side of the Kaw river, about six miles west of Topeka. The 
Rev. Johnston Lykins, pastor and supervisor of the school in 1849, gives the following de- 
scription of the location of the school: “[It is] half a mile south of the Kansas [river], nine 
miles below Uniontown, the trading post of the nation, and a half mile west of the great 
California road from Kansas, Westport and Independence.””—Garraghan, op. cit., v. 2, p. 622. 
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April 22: There were two Masses without hymns. Holy Com- 
munion was distributed. In the evening there was benediction. A 
large number of the Indians returned from Sugar Creek.** We 
heard the unfortunate news about the giving up of the mission among 
the Miami.*® 

May 8: There were three Masses and a sermon in Potawatomie. 
Mr. Laurence Bertrand was buried today. 

May 9: There were three Masses with a sermon in Potawatomie. 
There was class. From the beginning of this month innumerable 
wagons, horses, and men have passed by on their way, intent upon 
going into New California. They are lavishly squandering their 
counterfeit money and stealing horses.5° 

June 1: A funeral was held today for one of the Indians, Jussius 
Knowassen, by name. 

June 2: Father Hoecken is called to Uniontown in order to care 
for four persons sick of the cholera, but his efforts were all in vain, 
because the same day that they contracted the disease they died. 
Two others far away died of the same ailment on the same day. 
They also were without help of the priest.®? 

June 3: Sunday. In the morning we had services as usual. 
After dinner Father Gailland crossed the river and went to Union- 
town in order that immediately he might be with the dying. There 
were four new victims of the cholera. One of the cholera victims 
confessed. 

June 4: We visited the Indians at Wakarusa, but frightened by 
two successive funerals, they have all fled except one family. The 
wife of the doctor was sick and died. Maria Akwona, very sick, 
went to confession. We heard the confession of and administered 
Extreme Unction to a sick Indian woman, Wawiga. She died. Mr. 
Stinson is sick. 

June 5: The burial of Wawiga and the wife of the doctor, a non- 
Catholic, was held today. The doctor is gravely ill himself. An- 
gelica Akwona and her daughter are ill also. William Brown, the 


48. The Pottawatomies were still drifting in from the old mission site shentooed by the 
missionaries in 1848. Sugar creek is in Linn county, sections 7 and 8, T. 21 S., R. 23 E. 

49. This mission had to be given up because of the unstable character of hg Indians. 

50. All the romantic and adventurous experiences surrounding the gold rush to Cali- 
fornia in 1849 have been depicted by other writers. Father Gailland sees the other side of 

e picture. The gold searchers frequently were thieves and counterfeiters. 

In the course of his Western excursions in 1842, John Fremont, the pathfinder, made, 
perhaps, the first road. It was this road that the gold searchers followed. The road crossed 
the Kaw near Uniontown and passed up the north bank to the mouth of the Vermillion. 
“Fremont’s road formed part of the Oregon Trail and when California travel started over it 
in 1849 it became known also as the California Trail.”—Garraghan, op. cit., v. 2, p. 692 

51. The Asiatic cholera reported in February as spreading toward St. Mary’s, struck 
in June. The Fathers traveled day and night to be near the dying. Thc victims of the 


—— did not linger long; in fact, some died within two hours after contracting this fatal 
isease 
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eleven year old son of William Brown and Wawiyatinokwe was 
baptized. Also Pelagia, the two year old daughter of Mr. Smith 
and Catherina Tremble was baptized. Theresa, ten month old 
daughter of Ambrose Le Fromboise and Maria Richissan, was also 
baptized. Also, Elizabeth was baptized. The sons of a negro 
woman, Maria Fichyion, a Mormon, and a negro lady were added 
to our list of catechumens. Kinowe, who also fell victim to the 
disease, was given the Sacraments of the Church. 

June 6: The wife of Nicholas Janveau, who is sick, made her 
confession and received baptism. The fear of her death is great 
in the village. Almost all have fled. Anthony, the son of Wanuki 
and Pachnokine, was baptized. He is one year old. 

June 7: The wife of Mr. Kakison, and Mr. Lazely, fell ill. 
Father Gailland came home as the country was almost deserted. 

June 8: There is no school at this time because of the danger of 
contagion. Mr. Darling plans to embrace the Catholic faith. 

June 9: Father Gailland again took care of the Indians across 
the river. The doctor is afflicted more and more by the power of 
the disease.®? 

June 10: Sunday after the feast of Corpus Christi. Everything 
is as usual. A young man, Kithekuiy by name, died. He had re- 
ceived baptism. He fell ill of the cholera during the night and died 
early in the morning at Uniontown. On the same day a woman at 
the La Fromboise home died of the same disease. She contracted 
this disease during a one day visit at Uniontown. 

June 11: Maria Richysen is baptized.** 

June 12-13: Everything is as usual. The doctor died. 

June 14-15: Nothing new. 

June 16: Saturday. We received a letter from St. Louis. 

June 17: The third Sunday after Pentecost. In the morning 
there was Mass with a sermon in Potawatomie. There was no sing- 
ing. In the evening we had benediction and a sermon in French. 

June 18-19-20: Everything is as usual. There was class. We 
began the building of a house for our classes. 

June 21-22: Everything is as usual. An infant died and was 
buried today. 

June 23: The wife of Dufour, and two Indians died. 

June 24-25-26: Everything is as usual. On the twenty-ninth, 
Father Hoecken and Father Gailland will renew their vows. 


52. The doctor in this entry is not Brother Mazzella, but evidently a white doctor sent to 
help the plague-stricken. 

53. Maria Richysen is a misspelling for Richardson. She was the wife of Ambrose 
La Fromboise. 
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June 27-28-29: We are engaged in making the triduum. 

June 30: Saturday. Everything as usual. 

July 1: The fifth Sunday after Pentecost. In the morning there 
was Mass with hymns and a sermon in Potawatomie. In the eve- 
ning there was benediction and a sermon in French. 

July 2: One of the Fathers went to the Indians across the river. 
He heard their confessions and on the following day he celebrated 
Mass there. Many approached the sacraments. 

July 3-4: Everything is as usual. 

July 5: There was Mass and class. We received Hunter Kinsy 
amongst our students. 

August 25: Father Gailland heard confessions, because Father 
Hoecken had gone the day before to visit the Indians across the 
river. We had Mass as usual. 

August 26: Sunday. There was Mass without hymns this morn- 
ing. There was a sermon in English by Father Superior interpreted 
in Potawatomie by John Tipton. 

August 27-28: Everything is as usual. Joseph Darling left for a 
while. The unfortunate news concerning the renewed wars in 
Europe reached us.** Hunter left. 

August 29: There was Mass and class. An Indian, by the name 
of Tchikwe is admitted to our school. Mr. Darveau begins to work 
for us again. 

August 30: There was Mass and class. Hilary Nadeau left. An 
Indian, Kiya by name, is admitted. The weather is cold. A good 
quantity of grapes is maturing. 

August 31: There was one Mass, and class as usual. Father 
Superior is sick. Father Hoecken returned from the other side of 
the river. 

September 1: Saturday. There was Mass, but no class. 

September 2: Sunday. There were three Masses, with singing 
at the last Mass, at which time there was a sermon in Potawatomie 
by Father Hoecken. In the evening there was benediction and a 
sermon in French. Francis Bourbonnais is admitted among the 
students, Wagansi, Francis La Fromboise, and Ossakon went home. 
Two workmen arrived to put up chimneys. We received letters 
from Father de Smet.®> The planks for doors are brought from 
Westport.°® Catherine Bergeron was baptized. 


54. The renewed war mentioned in this entry has reference to the revolution of 1848 
that swept Metternick into exile, and also the revolt in Paris. The workers and liberals of 
Paris united to drive the Orleanists into exile. 

55. Father de Smet, the world famous Indian missionary, was in St. Louis at this time. 
56. The old town of Westport is now a part of Kansas City, Mo. 








\w 
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September 3: There was Mass and class. The workmen began 
to construct ovens. 

September 4: There was Mass and class. We received a letter 
from Father de Smet telling us of the expected arrival of Reverend 
Father Provincial and of himself, Father de Smet, a new superior, 
Father Duerinck, and one Brother.5? Father Maes returned from 
the mission to the Winabagoes, and at the same time the mission 
to the Osage.** The cathechist, Francis Bourbonnais went to his 
people. 

September 5: There was Mass, class, and catechism class. An 
Indian, by the name of Joseph, an orphan, was admitted to our 
school. 

September 6: There was Mass and class as usual. We received 
a letter from Father de Smet giving us the bill for those things 
which have been bought for the mission. 

September 7: There was Mass and class. Brother Regan left 
for Port of Kansas in order to bring supplies.*® 

September 8: There was Mass but no class was held. Jakson, 
an Indian, arrived today. 

September 9: Sunday. In the morning everything went as 
usual. In the evening there was solemn supplication in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. There was a great crowd. The students, 
Francis La Fromboise, Hilary Nadeau, Wabansi, and Osskom, re- 
turned after being away for a while.®° 

September 10: There was Mass. There was school only in the 
morning. In the evening we gathered grapes. Mr. Blanchet ar- 
rived. Joseph Darling returned. 

September 11: There was Mass and class. Mr. Bergeron ar- 
rived. The twelfth of September was the same as yesterday. 

September 13: There was Mass and class. Brother Regan ar- 
rived. Everything is as usual on the fourteenth. 


57. Reverend Father Provincial at this time was Father Klet, and Father DeSmet was 
his assistant. The Brother that was expected to accompany them did not arrive, as we shall 
learn from a later entry. 

58. “On April 18, 1849, Father Ignatius Maes accompanied by Father John Baptist 
Miege, left St. Louis for the Winnebago country, which lay north of St. Paul.”—Garraghan, 
op. cit., v. 2, pp. 470, 471. 

The purpose of this journey was to locate a favorable site for a mission and manual 
labor school among the Winnebagoes. About 77 miles above St. Paul, Father Maes met the 
government agent, General Fletcher, and some Winnebago chiefs. These chiefs who invited 
the Fathers a short time before to establish a school were now ill-disposed to the plan; the 
reason they gave for their change of heart was the failure to receive from the government 
a certain tract of land a few miles distant from the Sauk rapids. Fathers Maes and Miege 
had to give up the plan of establishing a mission, therefore, because of the instability of 
these Indians. In 1863 the Winnebagoes were removed from Minnesota and finally settled 
in northeastern Nebraska.—Ibid., pp. 470-473. 


59. “Port of Kansas” means Kansas City, Mo. 


60. It is interesting to note that one of the counties in Kansas is called Wabaunsee and 
named after Wabansi. 
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September 15: Saturday. There was no school. 

September 16: Sunday. There was Mass with hymns and a 
sermon in Potawatomie. There was also benediction and a sermon 
in French. 

September 17-18: There was Mass, class, and catechism class. 
William and Francis Darling went to their home. 

September 19-20: Everything is as usual. 

September 21-22: Same as yesterday. Father Hoecken went 
across the river. 

September 23: Sunday. There was Mass without singing. In 
the evening there was benediction. There was a sermon in French. 

September 24: There was Mass, class, and catechism class. 

September 25-26: There was Mass and class. 

September 27: Today marks the arrival of Father Provincial 
with Father de Smet. They are solemnly received.*! The Indians 
went out to meet them with drums, guns, and horses. 

September 28: The visitation begins today. For the “Memoriale” 
see the following page (Father Duerinck, Superior). 

September 29: Reverend Father Provincial, Father de Smet and 
Father Verreydt left today.®* It was decided that the Indians across 
the river should build themselves two churches. 

September 30: Sunday. There was Mass without singing. 
There was a sermon in Potawatomie. It was announced that a pub- 
lic and solemn dinner would be given to the Indians by Father 
Provincial.’ In the evening there was benediction and a sermon in 
French. 

October 1: There was Mass. Almost all the students are absent 
because of the payment.® A student, Sem Ale, the son of a woman 
by the name of Sasape, is received. 


61. “The Indians, many of whom had crossed from the north side of the river for the 
occasion, formed an escort to conduct the three Fathers, the march being enlivened by beat- 
ing of drums and volleys of musketry in honor of the distinguished visitors.”—Garraghan, 
op. cit., v. 2, p. 614. 

62. Father Verreydt was relieved of his onerous task as superior of the missions. For 
the next ten years he was pastor of St. Thomas church in St. Louis. In 1859 he was trans- 
ferred to Cincinnati, and lived there for the remaining years of his life. He died on March 1, 
1883, at the advanced age of 86, and in the 62d of his religious life. ‘He was the last sur- 
vivor of the founders of the Missouri Province, as he was the last of those men who were 
present with him at the beginning of St. Mary’s Mission.”——-O’Connor, loc. cit., p. 67. 

63. The two chapels were built under the direction of Thomas MacDonnell. One 
church was built at ~~ “located in what is now Mission Township, Shawnee 
County, about twenty miles from St. Mary’s in the southeastern corner of the reserve, and 
just a little south of Shunganunga Creek.” This i was called St. Joseph’s. The other 
chapel was erected at Mission Creek. ‘“‘Mission Creek was a settlement on the creek of the 
same name and was located about where stands today the town of Dover in Shawnee County, 
seventeen miles southeast of St. Marys. The Chapel built here received the title of 
St. Mary’s of the Valley and later Our Lady of Sorrows.”—Ibid., p. 67 

64. Father Elet, the provincial, ordered a barbecue to be held for all the Indians, the 
school boys included, for October 10. 


65. This payment refers to the annuities given to the Indians by the government. 
Father Gailland in 1850 described the acceptance of the treaty concerning the reserve at 
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October 2: There was Mass. Catechism class was held in the 
morning and evening. The Indians threatened to destroy the schools 
of Mr. Lykins. For this purpose “ we all prayed in unison to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

October 3-4-5: There was Mass and catechism class. A woman, 
Opuko by name, died. 

October 6: There was Mass. 

October 7: Sunday. There was Mass with hymns and a sermon 
in Potawatomie. In the evening there was benediction with a 
sermon in French. The great feast is announced. 

October 8-9: There was Mass and class. A woman was hired 
to look after the cleaning of the house. Horses are stolen at St. 
Marys. The house for the school is pushed forward. The great 
feast for the Indians and the students was held today. 

October 11-12-13: There was Mass. Class was held on the 
eleventh. Mr. Darveau and Mr. Tremble arrived. Yesterday and 
today we heard the confessions of the boys and girls. Mr. Blanchard 
left. 

October 14: Sunday. Father Gailland said two Masses. There 
was a sermon in Potawatomie. In the evening there was benedic- 
tion and a sermon in French. 

October 15-16-17: There was Mass, class and a catechism class. 
(On the thirteenth, the uncle of Oscorrus arrived to work for us. ) 

October 18-19: Everything is as usual. On the twentieth, Satur- 
day, there was no class. Two students, David and Alexander Rodd 
arrived. Scandal is given by one of ours. 

October 21: Sunday. There was Mass with singing and a ser- 
mon in Potawatomie in the morning. There was no singing at Mass. 
There was a sermon in Potawatomie again in the evening. Brother 
Regan left. 

October 22-23: There was Mass and class. 

October 24-25-26: There was Mass and class. In the evening 
the students read from the Bible history for about half an hour. 

October 27: There was Mass this morning. Class was not held. 

October 28: Sunday. There was Mass this morning with a ser- 


St. Mary’s. In this respect he cites Father Verreydt as saying to the Indians: “The annuities 
which you have been receiving are almost at an end, and in a short time you will be unable 
to purchase the first necessaries, as food and blankets.”"—M. Gailland, Catholic Mirror, 
November 9, 1850, cited in Garraghan, op. cit., v. 2, p. 598. 


66. The exact threat that the Indians made to the Baptist school supervised by Dr. 
Johnston Lykins is unknown. It is clear that Lykins looked upon the gre as “foreigners” 
and a threat to his mission. In a school report dated September 30, 1849, Lykins says: 
“It is a leading motive with us to Americanize the Indians and attach them to our country 
and institutions, as, in our estimation, upon success in this depends much in regard to their 
future well being. A foreign influence must ever cngpntes prejudice and produce a want 
of confidence in our government and people.”—The Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, 1849, p. 151, cited by Garraghan, op. cit., v. 2, p. 623. 
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mon in Potawatomie. In the evening there was benediction and a 
sermon in French. 

October 29-30-31: There was Mass and class. Mr. Darveau and 
Bergeron left. 

November 1: This is the Feast of all the Saints. Services were 
the same as Sunday. 

November 2: There was Mass but no class because we were 
lacking a place. The Fathers change their residence. 

November 3: Saturday. Everything is as usual. Reverend 
Father Superior, two brothers, and a teacher arrived.® 

November 4: All is as usual. 

November 5-6-7: Everything is as usual. On the seventh an 
exhortation was given to the Madames of the Sacred Heart. 

November 8: The murmuring stopped. 

A Memorial left by Father Provincial after his visitation on the 
twenty-eighth day of September, 1849: 


The Provincial is persuaded that nowhere is greater regularity required in the 
performance of those exercises prescribed by the Institute than in missions 
amongst the aborigines, where, if the soul grows tepid, courage will be lacking 
to surmount the immense and endless difficulties, and a lapse into evil will not 
be far away. He judged it well, therefore, to set down the following: 

1. The hour of rising in the morning shall be 4:30 o'clock, and one of the 
Fathers shall make his meditation with the brothers from five to six o’clock. 

2. Father Gailland shall be the Spiritual Father, and the confessor of Ours and 
of the nuns. He shall give an exhortation to both communities in the 
chapel twice a month, and he shall make note in a book what is done in 
the consultations. 

8. Immediately after the arrival of Father Duerinck with the two Brothers, all 
who are in this house will at the same time go through the eight day 
retreat, and Father Gailland will give or direct the exercises. 

4. Hereafter the triduum shall take place at stated intervals, and the renova- 
tion of vows shall be made in the usual manner of the Society. 

5. After the completion of the (new) house, Ours shall have their own 
refectory. Let a chapter of Scripture be read at the beginning of the 
meal, and the Martyrology at the end, and let there be the usual penances. 

6. The Brothers shall read Rodriguez every day in the afternoon from six 
till six-thirty o'clock; the Fathers shall make their reading from the 
Epitome of the Institute in accordance with the wishes of our very 
Reverend Father General. 

7. The bell shall be rung twice before dinner for the first and second examen. 

8. Girls shall not be admitted to the kitchen and all externs, as far as it is 
possible, shall be kept out. 

67. When the Fathers moved into the new building, their old living quarters were used 


as a dormitory, dining hall, schoolhouse and study hall. The new Jesuit residence was east 
of the other buildings.—O’Connor, loc. cit., p. 64. 


68. The Father Superior was Father Duerinck; the two brothers were Daniel Doneen 
and Sebastian Schlienger. The lay teacher was a Mr. Ryan. 
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a 9. Father Hoecken shall be the admonitor of Father Duerinck and consultor 
of the house. At least once a month the consultors shall meet with the 
Superior of the house. He shall also be a confessor of Ours and the 
Pastor for the surrounding aborigines. During the first and fourth weeks 
of each month he shall exercise his ministry amongst the congregation of 
re the Blessed Virgin Immaculate. In his absence, Father Gailland shall 
take his place. 
10. The fourth Father, who will come, shall, together with Father Duerinck, 
exercise chief control of the school and he shall act as minister. 
11. Ours shall dwell in a house separate from the school building, and the 
id natives shall be very rarely admitted to the private rooms of ours. The 
Fathers should have, each one, his own room. 
12. Father Gailland shall collect the points for the annual letters. 
13. Let the work of the house be so distributed among the Brothers that each 
will have time for his spiritual exercises. 
14, Greater cleanliness should be observed in the house, yard, etc. Pigs and 
cows should be kept out of the yard. 
1e 15. Our yard should be entirely separated from the nuns’ yard, and no one 
shall visit the nuns without the permission of the Superior. 
16. Father Hoecken shall visit the Kansas tribe and arrange with them for the 


an, 


he sending of their boys for instruction and for the building of a chapel. 

ns 17. The consultors shall write to the Reverend Father General and to the 
ng Provincial at the appointed time, and they shall state whether these pre- 
‘ot scriptions are being observed. 

18. The summary of the Constitutions, the common rules, the rules of modesty 
he and the letter of obedience shall be read publicly at table every month. 
“ These are the points which, at present, I think should be observed. 
~ This 28th day of September, 1849 
in J. A. Ever, Vice-Provincial 

of the Vice Province of Missouri 
ill November 9-10: Everything as usual. 
ay November 11: Sunday. We had Mass with singing and a ser- 
" mon in Potawatomie. In the evening we had benediction with a 
sermon in French. 

m November 12: There was class. A student by the name of 
he Joseph arrived (he is an Indian of great stature. He is called 
3. Micabo. ). 
* November 13: There was Mass, class, and catechism class. A 
ry student arrived, the son of Mrs. Frappe. 

November 14-15-16: There was Mass, class, and catechism class. 
n. Two marriages were revalidated. 
is November 17: Saturday. There was Mass but no class. An 

Indian student by the name of Nisswakwat arrived. 

- November 18: Sunday. There was Mass and a sermon in Pota- 
“ watomie, but there was no singing. After dinner there was bene- 


69. This translation was rendered by Father John O’Connor, S. J., in his “Jesuits of the 
Kaw Valley,” loc. cit., pp. 68-70. 
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diction and a sermon in French. Two students, sons of Mr. Peri- 
gora, arrived. Samuel Allen returned. 

November 19-20: There was class and catechism instruction; 
there was also Mass. Everything is as usual. All workmen are 
dismissed. During these next few days all students will husk corn 
in the fields.” 

November 21: The Feast of the Presentation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. There was Mass and benediction. There was class 
and catechism instruction. 

November 22-23: Everything is as usual. 

November 24: Saturday. There is Mass and class. The two 
sons of Mr. Papin arrived with two girls.” 

November 25: Sunday. At home everything is as usual. 

November 26-27-28-29: There was Mass, class, and catechism 
instruction. We had a slight snowfall. The next day it melted. 

November 30: There was Mass and class. We received Mr. Lee, 
agent of the American government. (He was the government agent 
for our Indians and made an inspection of our two schools. ) 

December 1: Everything is as usual. A new student, the son of 
Mr. Peter Bourbonnais, arrived. 

December 2: The feast of Saint Francis Xavier. There was 
Mass with benediction. There was class. 

December 3-4-5-6-7: Everything is as usual. On the seventh it 
snowed. Father Gailland began his eight-day retreat. 

December 8: The Feast of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. There was Mass and benediction. 

December 9: Sunday. There was Mass without hymns. There 
was no sermon on account of the cold. In the evening there was 
benediction. 

December 10-11-12-13-14-15: Everything is as usual. The Kan- 
sas River is frozen over. This week the students, Wabausi and 
Joseph Brouvert, were sent home on account of sickness. 

December 16: Sunday. There was Mass with hymns. There 
was a brief talk in Potawatomie. In the evening there was benedic- 
tion. 

December 17: There was Mass and class. The first consultation 
was held about obtaining the gifts of medicines given so far and to 


P an” During the busy period school was dispensed with and the students worked in the 
©. 

71. Itis po note that Helen Papin was the mother of the former Vice-President 
of the United States arles Curtis. She was a Kansa mixed-blood belonging to the tribe 
that settled near Soldier creek. Charles Curtis was ee on April 15, 1860, by Father 


Dumortier of St. Mary’s mission.—See Garraghan, op. » v. 2, p. 618. 
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i- be given henceforth, and about the division of the field between 
ourselves and the Madames of the Sacred Heart. 
1; December 18-19: Everything is as usual. The snow has wholly 
e melted. Father Superior set for Kansas City. (He went to visit 
n Colonel Lee, the agent at Westport. ). 
December 20: A student, S. B. Gouville arrived. 
d December 21-22-23-24: Everything is as usual. 
S December 25: Christmas Day. There was no midnight Mass. 


In the morning at six o’clock there was Mass, singing and a sermon 
in Potawatomie. At the 10:30 o'clock Mass there were hymns and 
4 a second sermon in Potawatomie. In the evening there was bene- 
diction and a sermon in French. Hilary Nadau, a student, arrived. 
December 26: Everything is as usual. 
1 December 27: Father During returned from Kansas.** 
December 28: The Feast of the Holy Innocents. Ten girls fer- 
vently received their first Holy Communion. 
t December 29-30-31: Everything is as usual. 


1850 


January 1: The feast of the Circumcision. We received the 
usual greetings. 

January 2-3-4-5: There is nothing new. Father Hoecken has 
been absent for four days. We heard the confessions of the girls. 

January 6: The Feast of the Epiphany. There was Mass with- 
out singing, and a sermon in Potawatomie. In the evening there 
was benediction with a sermon in French. 

January 7: There was Mass, class, and catechism class. There 
was a heavy snow. An Indian by the name of Natchinnene left our 
school. 

January 8-9-10-11: Everything is as usual. 

: January 12-13-14-15: Everything is as usual. 

January 16-17-18-19: Everything is as usual. On the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth, we made the triduum for the 
renovation of vows. 

January 20: The feast of the Holy Name of Jesus. We renewed 
our vows. Everything else is as ordinary. 

January 22: The first Holy Communion for the Indian children 
was held today. 
January 23-26: Nothing unusual. 


Aw 


72. Kansas City. “During” is a misspelling for Duerinck. Father Gailland made some 
of the entries in the diary hurriedly; hence, the explanation for the abbreviations or mis- 
spelled names. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
Tue Perits or HAvuLING A CANNON 


From the “Thomas H. Webb Scrapbooks,” v. 7, p. 256 (in Library 
division of the Kansas State Historical Society), apparently a clip- 
ping from the St. Louis (Mo.) Daily Democrat of December 31, 
1855. 


An amusing anecdote is related by a Kansas correspondent of the Carlisle 
Democrat, about the company from Kickapoo, a little town near Leavenworth. 
A notoriously eccentric character named Wash Hays, living in Kickapoo, was 
hired with his ox team to draw a cannon for the Missouri invaders. (Queer 
light artillery, wasn’t it?) He started and got fairly on the road, appearing as 
if he was oppressed by some mighty thought—when all at once, he sang out, 
“Whoa Buck!” stopped his team, and addressed the “capting:” “Look you, 
mister, spose you git whipt, how’s my oxen to retreat? S’pose they take the 
gun and shoot the oxen, who’s gwine to pay, eh?” and having delivered himself 
thus, he sat down on the muzzle of the gun and paused for a reply. “Oh, 
pooh!” says the Captain, “drive on, drive on! I'll be accountable.” “Oh, yes, 
you will be accountable, if you get whipt; but who’s gwine to pay?” At this 
juncture, a friend of the driver rode up, and said, “Drive on, Wash! go "long, 
old fellow!” Wash turned around with “Look here, mister, none of yer friendly 
digs. I ain’t such a fool as you think I am,” and he very complacently unyoked 
his team, left the cannon in the road and retreated to Kickapoo, no doubt 
rejoicing over his sober second thought. 


—————>—_—. 


WHEN ABRAHAM LINCOLN SPOKE IN LEAVENWORTH IN 1859 


As described in the Leavenworth Weekly Herald, a Democratic 
newspaper, December 10, 1859. 


Oxtp ABE LincoLn.—According to announcement this venerable champion 
of Republicanism arrived Saturday afternoon about 5 o’clock, and was imme- 
diately surrounded by a respectable crowd of the “faithful,” who bore him to the 
Mansion House, where the ceremonies of introduction and reception were 
gone through with. Col. J. C. Vaughan introduced him to the crowd, when 
he responded in a short speech—the pith of which was “he could not speak 
long, as he was to address them at night.” He was probably afraid he would 
explore his ‘one idea’ and leave no capital for the evening. 


At Nicxrt. 


Stockton’s Hall was filled to overflowing at an early hour—many Democrats 
being present. At half past seven, the hero of the occasion arrived, and after 
being greeted with a cheer, was introduced by Chief Engineer Delahay.—After 
elevating his nose, as if to scent the strength of the crowd in which he found 
himself, and taking a view all round, “Old Abe” took out his notes, and squared 
himself like a man who had work before him and felt equal to the occasion. 
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The personal appearance of the individual is altogether different from any 
idea which a stranger would form. So far from appearing ‘old’ he bears the 
appearance of a man well in his prime, but without dignity or grace; he has the 
lank, loose stamp of a six foot Egyptian “sucker,” who has had his supply of 
whiskey cut off in his growing days, and therefore suddenly “ran to seed.” 
His style of delivery, though concise, and striking plainly on the hearer, bears 
the impress of labored efforts to collect a smooth and easy flow; while his ideas 
are put forth in language totally at variance with all rules of grammar. 


His SPEECH. 


We cannot review it in all its particulars; but we have seldom heard one 
where more spurious argument, cunning sophistry, and flimsy evasions, were 
mingled together, and made to work out all right—no doubt to the satisfaction 
of his audience. He seized the slavery hobby in the beginning and rode it out 
to the end; starting out with presumed facts, which the man could not but 
know were points in dispute in the war of parties, and by the surreptitious 
adoption of which he cunningly evaded any charge of inconsistency in his 
erratic and blundering harangue. His remarks throughout were but the repro- 
duction of the same old Illinois stump speeches with which he bored his 
audiences in that campaign which made him famous, and gave him the notoriety 
which he is not entitled to, owing to the position of his opponent. He cer- 
tainly has the same old arguments stereotyped, which, if reports be true, he 
treats his audiences to on each and every occasion. The most noticeable point 
was his appeal to the Republican in Kansas, “to let the slaves in Missouri alone; 
no doubt he thought they needed some advice on this subject. His last remarks 
were confined to a vindication of the policy and doctrines of modern repub- 
licanism, and here is where the weakness of the man was apparent. His reply 
to the charge of sectionalism was flimsy, and weak in the extreme, accompanied 
with the hesitating delivery and excruciating gesture of a man who finds him- 
self upon ground with which he is unacquainted, and accordingly “old Abe” 
beat a hasty retreat, and wound up with the apology that “as he had to speak 
again on Monday, he could not say more”; afraid of taxing that one idea too 
heavily. 

Quantum sufficit. “Honest Abraham” will not make one more Republican 
voter in this Territory. Bring on another importation of “blooded stock,” 
gentlemen. 


ABRAM LincoLn Acain.—This last importation of the Blacks again ad- 
dressed a shivering squad of his admirers at Stockton’s Hall yesterday. 

An effort was made beforehand to persuade him to touch more directly 
upon our political history, and serve up “bleeding Kansas” in his peculiar and 
forcible style, but he preferred to stick to his “nigger,” and twang upon the old 
and worn out arguments, which by some inexplicable operation have been 
stereotyped upon his brain. 

Again he seized upon the subject of slavery at the outset, and after borrow- 
ing largely from his harangue on Saturday evening, went into a long strain of 
villification, invective and abuse against all who opposed him and his party. 
His audience cheered and clapped him on, in his miserable attempt to make 
capital out of the occasion, by prostituting his ability to pander to an animosity 
which delights itself in slurring personalities, and filthy expectorations against 
the opposition. 
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It is a wonder to many how such a man as Abram Lincoln, can so prostitute 
himself. Is there no other issue in this wide country, but that of “nigger”? 
Has he forever and firmly wedded his talents and ability in the fanatical crusade 
of Abolitionism, and sees nothing upon the political horizon but the African? 
Where, we ask, are those issues, in which he once battled with a worthiness 
which won him renown? Are they dead? No, but he has forgotten their im- 
portance, and has allowed himself to be irrevocably drawn into the whirlpool 
of fanaticism. 

“He had a word to say of Old John Brown.” (Cheers for Brown.) “So far 
as Brown’s sentiments for the negro were concerned, he sympathized with him; 
(cheers) but he condemned his lawlessness and bloodshed; (a faint cheer; ) 
and he had yet to hear the first Republican say, he supported him in it.” (Old 
Abe paused in expectation of applause, but it didn’t come; his hearers were 
not with him there. ) 

In reply to this balderdash, we would ask him if Conway, Thatcher, Lane & 
Co., of this Territory, are not Republicans? and if they did not support Brown, 
why did they hold sympathy meetings at Lawrence, on the day of his execu- 
tion? Why did the prominent Republican leaders in the States do the same 
thing, and raise money for him and his? “Honest Abram” don’t read the 
papers, or if he does, he’s blinded by the “negro.” 

His whole speech was but just such trumpery as the above, and every posi- 
tion had about as much foundation. We don’t wonder that Douglas rakes the 
man “fore and aft,” for he is “open” enough, and shows a good target between 
“wind and water.” To sum up the whole, we characterize his efforts as weak in 
the extreme, and himself an imbecile old fogy of one idea; and that is—nigger, 
nigger, nigger. 


As seen by the Republican Leavenworth Daily Times, December 
5, 1859. 


ENTuHustastic RECEPTION OF Hon. ABE LincoLn.—Saturday was a wintry 
day. The sky was clear and a northern wind whistled over plain and street 
alike. But warm hearts and willing hands laughed the wintry elements to 
scorn. The coming of an honored man—crowned with Nature’s patent of 
nobility—touched the hearts of our people, and they paid him such loving 
tribute as to make the day seem one of sunshine, joy and peace. No conqueror, 
with trophies and hostages, circled by martial pomp, was he who came amongst 
us, and yet no laureled chief—with all the honors of bloody victories—was ever 
welcomed with more cordial cheer than honest Abe Lincoln by the Republicans 
of Leavenworth. 

It having been previously announced that Hon. Abram Lincoln, of Illinois, 
was to visit Leavenworth at an early hour, preparations were made to give 
him a reception befitting the man, and the cause of which he is such an able 
and fearless champion. It was understood he would arrive on the outskirts 
of the city at 12 o'clock, and that the reception would take place at the Mansion 
House at 1 o’clock. 

A large number of citizens in carriages, on horseback and on foot, accom- 
panied by the band, all under the direction of Capt. Dickson, the Marshal of 
the day, proceeded about a mile on the Government Lane, and there met our 
city’s honored guest, greeting him with a rousing round of cheers—such as 
Republicans only can give. 
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The procession then turned and proceeded to the city in the following order: 

1. Band. 

2. Citizens on foot. 

8. Carriages. 

4. Horsemen. 

Arriving at Turner’s Hall the procession halted, and the large crowd then 
gave our guest three times three, while “the Kickapoo” [a cannon] was uttering 
a loud-mouthed welcome in thunder tones. 

The procession then moved on through Delaware street, up Main, and 
Shawnee to the Mansion House. There the crowd was so dense that it was 
difficult for the carriages to get through. Mr. Lincoln was received on the 
balcony of the Mansion by Col. J. C. Vaughan, who welcomed him in behalf 
of the Republicans of Leavenworth in a brief but appropriate speech. 

Mr. Lincoln was called for with loud cheers and made a few remarks, allud- 
ing briefly to political matters, giving a short sketch of the progress of the 
Republican party; of the trials of the Free State men in making this beautiful 
country the home of the free. He said their battles would never have to be 
fought over again. (Loud cries of “that’s so,” and “no! no!”) and after return- 
ing his sincere thanks for so flattering a reception, and remarking that he should 
address them in the evening, he retired amid the cheers of the crowd. 

Long before the time appointed for the speech, the Hall was filled to over- 
flowing. Many ladies were present. Mr. Lincoln was introduced to the audi- 
ence by Col. Delahay, amid enthusiastic cheering. He spoke for about an 
hour and a half, and every few minutes was interrupted by the applause given. 
We have not room to give even an outline of his speech. He showed up popular 
sovereignty in its true light; showed conclusively that the Democratic party 
of to-day was not the Democratic party of a few years ago; that the Democratic 
party was not a conservative party; that the Republican party was the only 
party in the Union that attempted to carry out the principles of Washington, 
Madison, Jefferson, and the founders of this Government. 

After he concluded, many were eager to take by the hand one of whom they 
had heard so much. 

Of the many receptions that Mr. Lincoln has received, we venture to assert 
that he never had a warmer one than that extended to him by the Republicans 
ot Leavenworth on Saturday last. 


Mr. Lincoin’s SPEECH.—We desire to dwell briefly upon the speech made 
by Mr. Lincoln, and, as our brother methodists so often say, to make an ex- 
hortation after it. 

The first characteristic of Mr. Lincoln is truthfulness. 

He has no clap trap in or about him. He is simple and downright. No 
matter how he deals with parties, or the measures of parties, he deals with 
them plainly and justly. No speaker, in our belief, is freer from prejudice, or 
those passions which cloud intellect or narrow it. He sees what he believes 
to be truth and he presents it as he sees it. Men of heart and of truth, conse- 
quently, consider what he urges, whether they agree with him or not. 

The second characteristic of Mr. Lincoln is common sense. 

Oratory is an art. The mellow voice falls sweetly on the ear, and the 
rounded period dies away as a musical note. Yet there may be—often there 
is—no grit, no marrow, no food for reflection or thought—on the part of those 
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thus gifted. It is all manner—passionate, persuasive, vehement—but it is the 
passion, the persuasion, the vehemence, generally of shallow feeling or animal 
impulse, and nothing more. Mr. Lincoln, on the contrary, taking a broad com- 
mon sense view of principles and measures, presents and argues them with a 
broad common sense strength. He is clear and solid. His clearness and solid- 
ity, too, are felt, must be felt by bitterest opponents, save those among them 
who live upon the stimulus of party, or who seek to lead party. 

Mr. Lincoln, consequently, is true to principle without being ultra. 

He plays no part, and he would have no political organization play a part, 
in State or national affairs. There is the Constitution of the Union. He stands 
by it and will do so while he lives. There is its great principle of freedom. 
He will compromise that for no triumph—yield it up for no defeat. Either the 
slaveholder has the right under the Constitution to bring his human chattels 
into the Territories of the Union, or he has not. If he has, we must submit. 
If he has not, we must restrain him. Hence he repudiates Squatter Sovereignty, 
and all and every clap trap which conceals or seeks to conceal the true issue, 
and he does it, too, with a force of logic which cannot be successfully resisted— 
with a power of reasoning which no mind or party can overthrow. 

But better yet, Mr. Lincoln is full of hope and of faith. 

The impatient sink down after defeat, and the impulsive grow weary after 
victory. He avoids both errors, and the people must avoid them, if they 
would defend their own rights or secure their own progress. It is the iron 
will—it is the steady and oft repeated blow—it is the energy which never flags 
after victory or pales before defeat—which conquers.—All history establishes 
this truth. All human experience proves it. Looking, then, to the progress of 
the cause of constitutional liberty, in the near past, and to the certainty of its 
success in the near future, Mr. Lincoln earnestly advocates the use of those 
means essential to win it. What is worth having, is worth working for. Let 
us be hopeful and active—let us have faith, and never tire whether defeat or 
victory crown our efforts. 

Mr. Lincoln’s visit will do good to the Territory. No man can speak as he 
speaks or work as he works, without sowing seed which will bear rich fruits. 


From the Daily Times of December 6, 1859. 


Seconp SPEECH OF Hon. ABE LincoLn.—Pursuant to notice, Hon. Abe 
Lincoln addressed the citizens of Leavenworth, yesterday, at Stockton’s Hall. 
The day was fearfully unpleasant, but the Hall was filled to overflowing—even 
ladies being present. 

Mr. Lincoln opened by reviewing the Territorial policy of our Government 
at the start, proving conclusively that it was in favor of liberty and was ever so 
exerted except in some of the Southern States where slavery existed by munici- 
pal law or was made a distinctive feature of the articles of cession. But where 
these causes were not there was freedom proclaimed. 

The Fathers did not seek to interfere with slavery where it existed but to 
prevent its extension. This was the policy of the Republican party of to-day. 

The divisions of sentiment in the Democratic party in regard to slavery 
were flimsy and immaterial. The most advanced element could boast of no 
higher sentiment than an indifference to the peculiar institution. No part of 
the Democracy ever declared slavery wrong in itself; and they reached a sub- 
lime height when they said they didn’t care whether it was voted up or voted 
down. 
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This indifference was all the slave-power could ask. It was a virtual recog- 
nition of the right of slavery to universal extension. 

If a house was on fire there could be but two parties. One in favor of 
putting out the fire. Another in favor of the house burning. But these popular 
sovereignty fellows would stand aloof and argue against interfering —The 
house must take care of itself subject only to the constitution and the condi- 
tions of fire and wood. 

The speaker alluded, with much force and wit, to the great line (which we 
are assured by Senator Douglas was ordained of God) on one side of which 
slave-labor alone could be employed—on the other free-labor. Thought the 
Missouri River might be the line referred to. If the line was ordained of God 
it ought to be plain and palpable, but he had never been able to put his finger 
upon it. 

The attempt to identify the Republican party with the John Brown business 
was an electioneering dodge. Was glad to know that the Democracy under- 
rated the good sense of the people as the great Republican victories in New 
York, New Jersey, Minnesota and Iowa—where the argument was brought out 
with extraordinary emphasis—clearly demonstrated. In Brown’s hatred of 
slavery the speaker sympathized with him. But Brown’s insurrectionary at- 
tempt he emphatically denounced. He believed the old man insane, and had 
yet to find the first Republican who endorsed the proposed insurrection. If 
there was one he would advise him to step out of the ranks and correct his 
politics. But slavery was responsible for their uprisings. They were fostered 
by the institution. In 1830-31, the slaves themselves arose and killed fifty- 
eight whites in a single night. These servile upheavings must be continually 
occurring where slavery exists. 

The democracy was constituted of two great elements. First. The original 
and unadulterated Democrats. Second. The Old line and eminently con- 
servative Whigs. This incongruous party was ever charging the Republicans 
with favoring negro suffrage, sustaining this charge by instancing the two 
Republican States of Massachusetts and New Hampshire where negroes are 
allowed to vote. But it so happens that the law conferring this franchise was 
enacted by the Old Whigs in Massachusetts and the Democrats in New 
Hampshire. Kansas was the only State where the Republicans had the framing 
of the organic law and here they confined the elective franchise to the white 
man alone. 

Mr. Lincoln said that, in political arguments, the Democracy turned up 
their noses at “amalgamation.” But while there were only one hundred and 
seventy-nine mulattoes in the Republican State of New Hampshire, there were 
seventy-nine thousand in the good old Democratic State of Virginia—and the 
only notable instance of amalgamation that occurred to him was in the case of 
a Democratic Vice President. 

Mr. Lincoln wanted the races kept distinct. Because he did not wish to 
hold a negro woman as a slave it did not follow that he wanted her for a wife. 
Such flimsy diatribes were perpetrated by the Democracy to divert the public 
mind from the real issue—the extension or the non-extension of slavery—its 
localization or nationalization. 

Mr. Lincoln closed by a clear and forcible definition of the aims and the 
principles of the Republican party. He showed how they harmonized with 
the teachings of those by whom the Government was founded and how their 
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predominance was essential to the proper development of our country—its 
progress and its glory—to the salvation of the Union and the perpetuity of 
Free Institutions. 

We have given but the merest outline of Mr. Lincoln’s speech, which we 
count among his ablest and happiest efforts. He sought to make no display, 
but gave home-bred truths in a home-bred style that touched the hearts of his 
hearers and went home to all. The noble sentiments he uttered and the force 
of his logic carried conviction with them and aroused an earnest enthusiasm. 
At the close of his speech he was greeted with a cordial round of cheers which 
made the old hall ring. 


—~.>—__—_ 


REMEMBER THE Day— 
From the Olathe Mirror, July 11, 1863. 


Kansas city is a large town, but it can’t support a theater. Takes Leaven- 
worth to do that. 


BuFFALO HuNTING ALONG THE SANTA FE RAILROAD IN 1874 
From the Newton Kansan, October 29, 1874. 


Immense herds of buffalo are now coming into the Arkansas valley along the 
line of the A. T. & S. F. Road; they are moving north along the line of the rail- 
road from Kinsley to some miles west of Dodge City. This will prove of im- 
mense benefit to the settlers along the line as it will give them profitable em- 
ployment as well as furnish them with excellent meat at a cheap rate. This 
will also afford another opportunity for amateur sportsmen to have an exciting 
hunt. The trains on the Santa Fe Road were stopped four times in one day to 
let the buffalo pass. One passenger shot three from a car window. 


THE Deatu or A Coisy LITERARY SOCIETY 


From the Thomas County Cat, Colby, February 18, 1886. 


Tue TriaL CLius Gone.—After much trial and great tribulation the “Colby 
Trial Club,” alias, the Colby literary society, has followed the way of all good 
things, and gone up. It departed this life on Friday eve. Feb. 12th, amidst 
the deep and cheerful silence of many friends and neighbors. The solemn still- 
ness of its closing hours was only broken by the dulcet tones of acting ex-Presi- 
dent Willcoxon as he occasionally arose to pitch into something said by acting 
ex-Secretary Hall. Only these two unregenerates out of that vast congregation 
of mourners, were not awed and shut up by the agony of the dying struggle. 
As usual in cases of demise in this region, it died for want of breath. It was a 
sad and solemn time. All was quiet. Anon the gentle soothing voice of Bro. 
Bullers, rising to object, would steal in upon the deathly stillness and then died 
away like a hot biscuit in the hands of the hired man. Only once it rallied a 
little, when Bro. Sager arose and set his teeth into the language of sixty millions 
of people and scattered the ripped out, gory and bleeding fragments over the 
surrounding gloom. 
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Though dead, there is still hope, for the spring time is coming, by jerks, 
Gentle Annie, and bye and bye, when the roses bloom again, the now tired and 
anxious friends of this dead “gone before,” may be able to pull the little-old- 
dried-up society out of the hole it has been put into, and breath into it a new 
lease of existence. The writer of this, was made a special “committee of one,” 
to “rustle” for the society and report. We have rustled, and this is our report. 

The thing is dead. Over the cause of its premature departure, we draw the 
kind mantle of silence, and speak in hushed and reverent tones of postponement, 
no coal, no janitor, a non est programme and repudiation. The Colby Trial 
Club is like bread cast upon the waters, but we have got a string to it, and may 
be able to pull it in again sometime. The last society editor is hereby notified 
that he can come in out of the woods, as the danger is over. Dear friends, fare- 
well. In the name of the Colby Trial Club good bye. 

Be virtuous and you will be happy, but you will be lonesome sometimes. 
Think of this lesson of tribulation, and govern yourselves accordingly. We will 
not murmur about this dispensation of providence, but in the spring try and “get 
there” again. We may not get there, but we will try. It will not do to gamble 
on. In the spring will be time enough to gambol. In the spring, when the rail- 
roads, the street cars and the water works come, we will buy us a new plug hat. 
If the weather is severe, we will have two of them. Kind friends, farewell. 
We are done. We have spoken. We have no more to say. Sic semper domino. 
Plumbago erysipelas in hock eureka sciatica usufruct limburger go braugh. 
Pull down the window shades. So mote it be. 

By Orper oF CoMMITTEE. 














Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Articles in the Bulletin of the Shawnee County Historical Society, 
March, 1953, were: “Fire! Fire! Fire!,” an account of the burning 
of the Crawford Opera House; “Local History in the Making,” by 
Earl Ives; “The Valentine House and the People Who Lived There,” 
by Lois Johnson Cone; “Topeka Once Had Operas,” by Euphemia 
Page; “Nautilus [Club] Memories,” by Margaret Sawyer Lovewell; 
and “Burnett’s Mound,” by R. C. Obrecht. 


Brief historical notes on Lyndon appeared in The Peoples Herald, 
Lyndon, March 26, 1953. The Lyndon Town Company was organ- 
ized March 7, 1870, and on May 1, 1871, Lyndon became a city of 
the third class. 


The Cunningham Clipper’s feature, “Echoes of the Past,” has 
continued to appear regularly in recent issues. From March 20 to 
May 1, 1953, a “diary” of Cunningham, July 1, 1888, through July, 
1889, was published. On May 8, 15, 22 and 28, a short story, “The 
Indians Are Coming,” based on an incident in the pioneer life of 
Kingman county, appeared. Another Clipper feature, “Cunning- 
ham’s Family Album,” a series of historical pictures, also has been 
published regularly the past several months. 


Articles in recent issues of the Pittsburg Sun and Headlight 
included: a history of the Farlington town hall, built in 1873, by 
Harold O. Taylor, Sun, March 22, 1953, and Headlight, March 23; 
“Lecompte’s Old Town,” Headlight, March 27, and Sun, March 28; 
and a short history of Pittsburg, Headlight, May 20, and Sun, 
May 21. 


A biographical sketch of Vincent B. Osborne, for whom Osborne 
county was named, was published in the Ellsworth Reporter, 
March 26, 1953. Born in Massachusetts, Osborne served with 
Kansas units during the Civil War and later settled at Ellsworth. 


Recent articles in the Hutchinson News-Herald included: a his- 
tory of the Hutchinson fire department, organized 63 years ago, by 
Jim Skinner, March 29, 1953, and a short history of Windthorst, 
now celebrating its 75th anniversary, April 23. Another article on 
Windthorst appeared in the Dodge City Daily Globe, April 23. 


Articles in recent issues of the Kansas City (Mo.) Star included: 
“Faith of God-Fearing Pioneers Brings Blessings to Lindsborg,” 
by Howard Turtle, March 29, 1953; and “Ft. Riley History in 
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Pageantry for Centennial Celebration,” by John Alexander, May 31. 
An article in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, entitled “Stories of 
Adventure in Early West Had Beginnings on Missouri's Frontier,” 
a review of the diary of Osborne Russell who in 1834 traveled from 
Independence, Mo., to the Rocky Mountains, by Robert G. Beason, 
was published April 28. 


Two articles in the Emporia Daily Gazette recently were the 
story of the Reeble food stores in Emporia, April 1, 1953, and a 
history of Emporia’s hotels, June 8. The Reeble grocery business 
began 70 years ago when Rudolph Reeble opened the first store. 
The Emporia House, first hotel in Emporia, opened for business in 
April, 1857. 


Titles of articles included recently in John Watson’s “See Kansas” 
series in the Wichita Evening Eagle are: “Lindsborg’s ‘Messiah’ in 
72nd Year,” April 2; “Lucas, Kansas, Couple’s [Mr. & Mrs. Roy E. 
Miller] Free Rock Museum Plays Host to 5,000 Annually,” April 9; 
“[Indian] Massacres Once Terrorized Lincoln County,” April 16; 
“West Kansas Store [Robidoux Store at Wallace] Carves Niche in 
History,” April 30; “Pueblo Indians Lived in State,” May 14; “Colby, 
Kansas, Woman [Mrs. Joe Kuska] Owns Unique Collection of 
20,000 Items,” May 21; “Kansas Often Described as Flat, Holds 
Canyons, Buttes, Bad Lands, Rock Cities,” May 28; “Historic Old 
Fort Wallace Once Guarded Western Trails,” June 4; “Only Sod 
House in State Stands at Morland,” June 11; and “Cimarron Crossing 
Once Point of Decision for Travelers Goading Oxen on Road From 
Westport to Ancient Santa Fe,” June 18. 


A historical sketch of the 19th Kansas cavalry, by Lot Ravenscraft, 
was published in the Minneola Record, April 16 and 23, 1953. The 
unit, commanded by Samuel J. Crawford, was recruited in the 
autumn of 1868 for a campaign against the Indians who had been 
attacking settlers and travelers. 


Recent stories by Margaret Whittemore in the Topeka Daily 
Capital were: “Erosion Made Natural Bridge in Barber Co.,” 
April 19, 1953; “Coronado Heights Honors Spanish Explorers,” 
May 8; “Post Office Oak [Council Grove] Helped Make Pioneer 
History,” May 17; and ““Beecher’s Bibles’ and Wabaunsee Church,” 
May 31. 


Publication by installments of the history of Harmony Ridge 
school, District 104, Butler county, by Zella Lamb Wolff, began in 
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the Butler Free-Lance, El Dorado, April 23, 1953. The district 
was organized in August, 1873. 


Judge A. J. Myers of Lane county recalled the history of Ravanna, 
“dead” Finney county town, in a column-length article in the 
Dighton Herald, April 29, 1953. Myers came to the Ravanna area 
in 1880. 


Two letters of historical interest appeared recently in the Ellin- 
wood Leader: one, by Mrs. Annie Scheufler, printed April 30, 1953, 
reviewed life in Ellinwood around 1875; the other, by Mrs. Anna 
Ernsting, appeared May 14. Mrs. Ernsting’s family, the Christoph 
Bock’s, came to Ellinwood in the middle 1870’s. Also on May 14 
the Leader printed notes from the record book of Silas N. West, 
early Ellinwood coffin maker and notary public. 


The early Garden City schools were discussed briefly by Marilyn 
Hatfield in the Garden City Daily Telegram, April 30, 1953. Sam 
Krotzer was the first teacher, holding classes in the John Stevens 
home in 1879 for 15 pupils. 


Based on his visits to Concordia, Lebanon, Smith Center, Oberlin, 
Dighton, and Great Bend, Clyde Hostetter comes to the conclusion 
in an article, “Would Your Town Stop Anybody?” in Pathfinder 
magazine, Philadelphia, May, 1953, that something to be proud of 
in the way of history and progress can be found in almost every 
town. Hostetter thinks that small-town residents are far too modest 
about their communities. 


Some of the history of Elkhart appeared in the Elkhart Tri-State 
News, May 1, 1953. Elkhart recently observed its 40th anniversary, 
having been established in April, 1913. 


Several church histories have appeared in the past few months 
in the Hays Daily News. An article on the Hays Baptist church, 
established in 1883, was printed May 3, 19538. The history of the 
Presbyterian church of Hays, founded in 1873, appeared May 21. 
The Congregational church of Ellis, now observing its 80th anni- 
versary, was featured May 24. Biographical sketches of two of 
Hays’ prominent early businessmen, Andrew S. Hall and Morgan G. 
Huntington, were published in the News, June 7. 


The Wellington Daily News, May 6, 1958, published a history of 
Wellington by May Myers Garland. In 1871 Mrs. Garland’s father, 
L. K. Myers, joined with others in founding Wellington. It was 
incorporated in November, 1872. 
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A history of the early Grinnell grade schools appeared in the 
Grinnell Record-Leader, May 14, 1953. The first school in Grinnell 
apparently began in the fall of 1885, with Narra Jones as teacher. 
The first schoolhouse was erected that same autumn. 


Anthony’s 75th anniversary was celebrated May 27 and 28, 1953, 
with a Diamond Jubilee program designed to revive the pioneer 
spirit. The townsite of Anthony was selected April 6, 1878, by the 
town company. Anthony was incorporated in 1879. The Anthony 
Republican published a special 42-page edition, May 21, 1953, in 
which articles on the history of Anthony and Harper county ap- 
peared. 


Some of the history of the First Presbyterian church of Dodge 
City was printed by the Dodge City Daily Globe, May 23, 1953. 
The church was formally organized as a Presbyterian church on 
May 26, 1878, but had been in existence on a non-denominational 
basis for some time before that. The leader in the organization 
was the Rev. O. W. Wright, who arrived in Dodge City in 1876. 


A history of the first bridge over the Republican river at Clay 
Center, by L. F. Valentine, was published in the Clay Center Dis- 
patch, May 26, 1953. The bridge, completed in 1875, was recently 
torn down. In the same issue of the Dispatch was a brief article 
by the Rev. F. E. Shivers, Miltonvale, on the Bateham post office 
in Clay county. Another article by Valentine, in the Clay Center 
Times, June 4, discussed the fees charged by ferries on the Re- 
publican river in the 1870's. 


Girard had its beginning February 28, 1868, when Dr. C. H. 
Strong erected a stick on the site and attached the name Girard, 
according to a short article in the Girard Press, May 28, 1953. A 
town company was organized and in that same year lots were sold, 
buildings erected, and a post office established. 


On May 30, 1953, the first weekly installment of Charles W. Good- 
lander’s memoirs and recollections of early Fort Scott appeared in 
the Fort Scott Tribune-Monitor. Goodlander came to Fort Scott 
in 1858 and was active in the development of the town. In 1899 
his memoirs were published in a book entitled Memoirs and Recol- 
lections of C. W. Goodlander of the Early Days of Fort Scott. 

Included in the June, 1953, number of the Transactions of the 
Kansas Academy of Science, Lawrence, were “The Geography of 
Kansas,” part 3—concluded, by Walter H. Schowe; and another 
editorial on favorite views in Kansas. 
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A history of the Orcutt community, Neosho county, by Grace 
Moody Reed, was printed in the Erie Record, June 5, 1953. The 
school district of Orcutt was organized and a schoolhouse built in 
1873. 


Featured in a 50-page special edition of The Phillips County 
Review, Phillipsburg, June 11, 1953, was the recently modernized 
and expanded Co-operative refinery. 


A 92-page Fort Riley centennial edition was published by the 
Junction City Union, June 24, 1953. Included were articles on 
various phases of Fort Riley, Junction City, and Geary county his- 
tory. Other newspapers observing Fort Riley's 100th birthday 
with special editions were the Manhattan Mercury-Chronicle, 
June 24, and the Junction City Republic, June 25. 














Kansas Historical Notes 


The Wichita Historical Museum Association will present the 
“Cavalcade of Kansas,” a pageant which will factually depict the 
history of the state from Coronado’s visitation to the settlement of 
the state, on October 9, 10, and 11, 1953, at 2801 South Hillside in 
Wichita. Some 400 Kansans will take part in the historical event 
as cast members. The program is being written, directed, and 
produced entirely by the Wichita museum association under the 
direction of Owen C. McEwen, president, and chairman of the 
event. 


The 78th annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
will be held in the rooms of the Society in the Memorial building 
at Topeka on October 20, 1953. 


An essay contest for eighth grade students was recently sponsored 
by the Augusta Historical Society. The students were to write 
about the item they found most interesting in the society's museum. 
The winner was Sandra Criss whose essay on the museum building, 
including its history, was published in the Augusta Daily Gazette, 
April 16, 1953. Stella B. Haines is president of the society. 


The bell from the frigate Emporia has been mounted on a 
red granite pedestal in the Lyon County Historical Museum. It 
was presented to the city of Emporia several years ago by the late 
James Forrestal. Named for the city, the Emporia was a Coast 
Guard vessel in service during World War II. 


The 27th annual meeting of the Kansas Association of Teachers 
of History and Related Fields was held at Washburn University, 
Topeka, April 17 and 18, 1953. Speakers and their subjects were: 
Oswald P. Backus, III, University of Kansas, “The Philosophy of 
History of Karl Jaspers as Presented in Concerning the Origin and 
the Goal of History”; Albert R. Parker, Wichita University, “Russo- 
American Relations Since the Stresa Conference”; Harley J. Stucky, 
Bethel College, “Russia’s Attitude on Disarmament”; Katherine F. 
Nutt, Fort Hays Kansas State College, “The Political Implications 
of Mexican Education Since the Revolution”; and Linwood L. 
Hogdon, Kansas State College, “Sociological Analysis of the 1951 
Flood in Kansas.” Nyle H. Miller, Kansas State Historical Society, 
addressed the group at the luncheon session on “Kansas.” Officers 
elected at the meeting were: Charles Onion, Fort Hays Kansas 
State College, president; Verlin R. Easterling, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, vice-president; and Miss Nutt, secretary-treasurer. 
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Elizabeth Cochran, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, was 
the retiring president. 


C. M. Cooper, Pittsburg city engineer, spoke to the Crawford 
County Historical Society at a meeting in Pittsburg, April 29, 1953, 
on the surveys of the southeast Kansas boundaries. The southeast 
corner of the state was originally marked in 1857, according to 
Cooper. In 1915 Cooper was in charge of relocating the marker. 
L. E. Curfman is president of the historical society. 


A marker has been placed by the Riley County Historical Asso- 
ciation near the point where the old Fort Leavenworth-Fort Riley 
post road crossed the Blue river. On May 6, 1953, dedication cere- 
monies were held by the association, Dr. C. W. McCampbell, 
president. 


A history of the Lindsborg community, by Emory K. Lindquist, 
until recently president of Bethany College, from the immigration 
of the Swedish pioneers to the Smoky valley in the middle and late 
1860's, through the development of the community to the present 
day, has been published in a 269-page book entitled Smoky Valley 
People (Rock Island, Il., 1953). 


Information on the route of the Santa Fe trail through the Kansas 
City area, with particular emphasis on its location in relation to 
present-day places, has been assembled by Dean Earl Wood and 
published in a 272-page book under the title The Old Santa Fe 
Trail From the Missouri River. Mr. Wood illustrated his work 
with several maps. 


A description of school days in Kansas during the 1870’s and 
1880's is given in the reminiscences of the late Marshall A. Barber, 
internationally known scientist, published in an 84-page volume en- 
titled The Schoolhouse at Prairie View ( University of Kansas Press, 
1953). 


Two interesting pocket-size travel guides for Kansas were pub- 
lished recently. The first, Travel Kansas, No. 14 in a series of 
“Tripgides,” lists 51 Kansas cities of especial interest to tourists, 
and gives historical information on each. The booklet was issued 
by the Helbert Travel Service. The second publication, See Kansas 
—Remember Kansas, features 24 Kansas views and paintings in 
color, with a descriptive sketch of each. This beautiful booklet, 
prepared by Milton A. Holmes, was sponsored by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Kansas. Copies of both booklets are available 
throughout the state. 
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